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THE EARLIEST POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


WHEN I was writing my ‘ Sidelights on Charles Lamb,’ I happened 
in the course of my search for materials to look through the volume 
of ‘The Monthly Repository’ for 1835. Therein I found, with 
other matter on my subject, an article entitled ‘ An Evening with 
Charles Lamb and Coleridge,’ over the signature ‘S. Y.’ I found 
this so interesting from its vivid and sympathetic sketches of the 
two authors that I searched the volume for other writings with 
the same signature. I found that ‘8. Y.’ was a frequent contributor 
of verse and prose to the magazine. In all these contributions 
I recognised the work of a mind ‘ touched to fine issues,’ and I 
became very curious as to the personality hidden behind the mask 
‘S$. Y.’ I felt assured the writer could not be altogether unknown 
to fame; but I could find no clue that would connect him—or 
her—with any known author. I was particularly struck with the 
excellence of the various poems by ‘S. Y.,’ and when I printed 
| ‘An Evening with Charles Lamb and Coleridge’ in my book, I 
| ~ printed also a poem ‘ Morning, Noon, and Night’ which I then 
thought—and still think—worthy of being included in any anthology 
of English verse.! 

Some time after the publication of my book I was informed— 
I cannot now remember by whom—that ‘8S. Y.’ stood for ‘Sally,’ 
the usual signature in letters to friends and relatives of Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, well known as the author of what is now perhaps 
the most popular hymn in our language, “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’; but otherwise, save to a very few, practically unknown. 
The fame she has hitherto enjoyed, despite its narrow limits, has 
yet been of a not unenviable kind; for it would be impossible 
to name any poem, not of a religious character, which is so often 
in the minds and on the lips of humanity as the hymn which I 
have mentioned. It is one which, like Newman’s ‘ Lead, kindly 
Light,’ can never fall into disuse; since its appeal is universal 
and does not depend upon any doctrine which may not be 
subscribed to by the members of any church or creed. 


1 It has found its way into at least one anthology: 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. 211, N.S. 
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Eliza and Sarah Flower were the daughters of Benjamin Flower, 

a printer, and a man of liberal opinions, at a time when the open 
avowal of such opinions was extremely likely to lead to unpleasant 
consequences. He was the publisher of ‘The Cambridge 
Intelligencer,’ in which paper some of Coleridge’s poems first 
appeared, and to which, when he discontinued his ‘ Watchman,’ 
the poet recommended his readers to subscribe. Some disrespectful 
remarks, which were printed in the paper, upon Bishop Watson, 
then famous as the Church’s champion against Paine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason,’ were construed as a breach of the privileges of the House 
of Lords, and the unfortunate publisher was condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of a hundred pounds. Yet this 
seeming misfortune was, it appears, something like a blessing in 
disguise. Eliza Gould, a Devon schoolmistress, and a reader of 
‘The Intelligencer,’ found herself compelled to choose between 
giving up her school or giving up her newspaper. She was a 
woman of spirit, and chose rather to sacrifice her school than her 
liberal opinions. She visited Flower in prison, with the result 
that a mutual affection sprang up between them; and this led, 
on his release, to their marriage. She became in 1803 the mother 
of Eliza, and in 1805 of Sarah Flower. Like her daughters, she 
was destined to an early death: she passed away in 1810. 

The Flower sisters, it appears, had become acquainted with 
the Browning family through a mutual friend, a Miss Sturtevant. 
This happened in 1827, or it may be a year or so earlier. Robert 
Browning was then between fourteen and fifteen years of age; 
and the sisters, naturally enough, took much interest in the ‘ boy 
Genius.’ He had already written a ‘ book full’ of verse, which he 
had entitled ‘ Incondita,’ and which he was ‘mad to publish.’ 
His mother showed this book to the sisters; and Eliza Flower, it 
is said, admired the book so much that she copied out the whole of 
it. But perhaps I had better quote from Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Life of 
Browning ’ her account of this matter : 

‘ The young author gave his work the title of ‘‘ Incondita,” which 
conveyed a certain idea of depreciation. He was, nevertheless, 
very anxious to see it in print ; and his father and mother, poetry 
lovers of the old school, also found in it sufficient merit to justify 
its publication. No publisher, however, could be found; and we 
can easily believe that he soon afterwards destroyed the little 
manuscript, in some mingled reaction of disappointment and disgust. 
But his mother, meanwhile, had shown it to an acquaintance of 
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hers, Miss Flower, who herself admired its contents so much as to 
make a copy of them for the inspection of her friend, the well-known 
Unitarian minister, Mr. W. J. Fox. The copy was transmitted 
to Mr. Browning after Fox’s death, by his daughter, Mrs. Bridell 
Fox; and this, if no other, was in existence in 1871, when at his 
urgent request, that lady also returned to him a fragment of verse 
contained in a letter from Miss Sarah Flower. Nor was it till much 
later that a friend, who had earnestly begged for a sight of it, 
definitely heard of its destruction. The fragment, which doubtless 
shared the same fate, was, I am told, a direct imitation of Coleridge’s 
“ Fire, Famine and Slaughter.” ’ 

Mrs. Orr wrote the above from the best information then 
available ; but her statement can now be amplified. It may be 
true that Eliza Flower copied out the whvle of the ‘ Incondita’ 
volume for Mr. Fox’s inspection ; but it is certain that it was not 
she, but her sister, who first introduced the poems—or at least 
two of them—to Mr. Fox’s notice. We shall see, too, that the 
letter of Sarah Flower is, fortunately, still in existence, and that 
it contains, not ‘a fragment of verse,’ but two complete poems, 
of quite sufficient length to show of what the young poet was then 
capable. Nor is the fragment spoken of a direct imitation of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Fire, Famine and Slaughter.’ It may have been 
suggested by it; but it cannot fairly be called a mere imitation. 


ExTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM SARAH FLOWER (AFTERWARDS 
Mrs. Apams, AuTHoR oF ‘ NEARER, My GoD, TO THEE’) TO 


WruuaM Joxunson Fox. 
DALSTON 
May 31st (1827). 


‘ What in the name of fortune is the girl going to do with this 
tremendous sheet of paper?’ Now dread the worst my dear 
Mr. Fox but suspend your judgment one minute—now in reward 
you shall hear what a delicious treat you may expect when you 
have turned over a new leaf. Now do not peep. Yes you may 
just take one, only one. I do most positively forbid your reading 
that Genius’s poetry tho’ I grant it looks very tempting until you 
have waded thro’ the prosy part. No! No! I am quite too 
cunning for that. So now having done as they do with children 
(—there—take your physic there’s a good child and then you shall 
have something Oh so nice afterwards), shall I tell you whose 
mine these gems come from ?—and yet I wish they were mine 
with all my soul—and I’m sure it would be worth all my soul if 
they were— Bah "—forgive me and if you knew what a bad 
1—2 
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muddling cold I have had you would—They are ‘ the boy’ Robert 


Browning’s @t. 14—and so they as well as he can speak for 
themselves. 


n her handwriting. 











Tue First-Born oF Ecypt.! 


That night came on in Egypt with a step 

So calmly stealing in the gorgeous train 

Of sunset glories flooding the pale clouds 

With liquid gold, until at length the glow 

Sank to its shadowy impulse and soft sleep 
Bent o’er the world to curtain it from life— 
Vitality was hushed beneath her wing— 

Pomp sought his couch of purple—care-worn grief 
Flung slumber’s mantle o’er him. At that hour 
He in whose brain the burning fever fiend 
Held revelry—his hot cheek turn’d awhile 

Upon the cooler pillow. In his cell 

The captive wrapped him in his squalid rags, 
And sank amid his straw. Circean sleep ! 
Bathed in thine opiate dew false hope vacates 
Her seat in the sick soul, leaving awhile 

Her dreamy fond imaginings—pale fear 

His wild misgivings, and the warm life-springs 
Flow in their wonted channels—and the train— 
The harpy train of care forsakes the heart. 


Was it the passing sigh of the night wind 

Or some lorn spirit’s wail—that moaning cry 

That struck the ear? ’tis hushed—no! it swells on 
On—as the thunder peal when it essays 

To wreck the summer sky—that fearful shriek 

Still it increases—’tis the dolorous plaint, 

The death cry of a nation— 


It was a fearful thing—that hour of night. 

I have seen many climes, but that dread hour 
Hath left its burning impress on my soul 

Never to be erased. Not the loud crash 

When the shuddering forest swings to the red bolt 
Or march of the fell earthquake when it whelms 
A city in its yawning gulf, could quell 

That deep voice of despair. Pharaoh arose 
Startled from slumber, and in anger sought 

The reason of the mighty rushing throng 





' From the MS. on the same sheet of paper as the letter from Sarah Flower and 
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At that dark hour around the palace gates, 
—And then he dashed his golden crown away 
And tore his hair in frenzy when he knew 

That Egypt’s heir was dead—From every home, 
The marbled mansion of regality 

To the damp dungeon’s walls—gay pleasure’s seat 
And poverty’s lone hut, that cry was heard 

As guided by the Seraph’s vengeful arm 

The hand of death held on its withering course, 
Blighting the hopes of thousands.— 


I sought the street to gaze upon the grief 

Of congregated Egypt—there the slave 

Stood by him late his master, for that hour 
Made vain the world’s distinctions—for could wealth 
Or power arrest the woe ?—Some were there 

As sculptured marble from the quarry late 

Of whom the foot first in the floating dance, 
The glowing cheek hued with the deep’ning flush 
In the night revel—told the young and gay. 

No kindly moisture dewed their stony eye, 

Or damp’d their ghastly glare—for they felt not. 
The chain of torpor bound around the heart 
Had stifled it for ever. Tears stole down 

The furrow’d channels of those withered cheeks 
Whose fount had long been chill’d, but that night’s term 
Had loosed the springs—for ’twas a fearful thing 
To see a nation’s hope so blasted. One 

Press’d his dead child unto his heart—no spot 
Of livid plague was nigh—no purple cloud. 

Of scathing fever—and he struck his brow 

To rouse himself from that wild phantasy 
Deeming it but a vision of the night. 

I marked one old man with his only son 

Lifeless within his arms—his withered hand 
Wandering o’er the features of his child 

Bidding him [wake] from that long dreary sleep, 
And lead his old blind father from the crowd 

To the green meadows !—but he answer’d not; 
And then the terrible truth flash’d on his brain, 
And when the throng roll’d on some bade him rise“ 
And cling not so unto the dead one there, 

Nor voice nor look made answer—he was gone. 


1It is to be presumed that these lines were thus italicised by Miss Flower 
because she wished to draw Mr, Fox’s attention to them as being particularly good. 
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But one thought chain’d the powers of each mind 
Amid that night’s felt horror—each one owned 

In silence the dread majesty—the might 

Of Israel’s God, whose red hand had avenged 

His servants’ cause so fearfully— 


II 
THe DANCE oF DEATH. 


And as they footed it around, 
They sang their triumphs o’er mankind ! 
de Stael. 


Fever. 


Bow to me, bow to me ; 

Follow me in my burning breath, 

Which brings as the simoom destruction and death. 
My spirit lives in the hectic glow 

When I bid the life streams tainted flow 

In the fervid sun’s deep brooding beam 

When seething vapours in volumes steam, 

And they fall—the young, the gay—as the flower 
’Neath the fiery wind’s destructive power. 

This day I have gotten a noble prize— 

There was one who saw the morning rise, 

And watch’d fair Cynthia’s golden streak 

Kiss the misty mountain peak, 

But I was there, and my pois’ncus flood 
Envenom’d the gush of the youth’s warm blood. 
They hastily bore him to his bed, 

But o’er him death his swart pennons spread : 
The skilléd leech’s art was vain, 

Delirium revelled in each vein. 

I mark’d each deathly change in him ; 

I watch’d his lustrous eye grow dim, 

The purple cloud on his deep swol’n brow, 

The gathering death sweat’s chilly flow, 

The dull dense film obscure the eye, 

Heard the last quick gasp and saw him die. 


Pestilence. 


My spirit has past on the lightning’s wing 
O’er city and land with its withering ; 

In the crowded street, in the flashing hall 

My tramp has been heard: they are lonely all. 
A nation has swept at my summons away 

As mists before the glare of day. 
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See how proudly reigns my hand 

In the black’ning heaps on the surf-beat strand 
[Where]! the rank grass grows in deserted streets 
[Where] the terrified stranger no passer meets 
[And all] around the putrid air | 
[Gleams] lurid and red in Erinnys stare 
Where silence reigns, where late swell’d the lute, ; 
Thrilling lyre, mellifluous flute. 
There if my prowess ye would know 

Seek ye—and bow to your rival low. 













Wo ss sb ae ee al 


Ague. 


Bow to me, bow to me; 

My influence is in the freezing deeps 
Where the icy power of torpor sleeps, | 
Where the frigid waters flow i 
My marble chair is more cold below ; 

When the Grecian brav’d the Hellespont’s flood 

How did I curdle his fever’d blood, 

And sent his love in tumescent wave 

To meet with her lover an early grave. 

When Hellas’ victor sought the rush 

Of the river to lave in its cooling gush, 

Did he not feel my iron clutch 

When he fainted and sank at my algid touch ? 

These are the least of the trophies I clain— 

Bow to me then, and own my fame. 





















Madness. 


Hear ye not the gloomy yelling 

Or the tide of anguish swelling, 

Hear ye the clank of fetter and chain, 
Hear ye the wild cry of grief and pain, 
Followed by the shuddering laugh 

As when fiends the life blood quaff ? 
See! see that band, 

See how their bursting eyeballs gleam, , 
As the tiger’s when crouched in the jungle’s lair, 
In India’s sultry land. 

Now they are seized in the rabies fell, 

Hark ! ’tis a shriek as from fiends of hell ; 


1 Paper removed where sealed. 
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Now there is a plaining moan, 

As the flow of the sullen river— 

List ! there is a hollow groan. 

Doth it not make e’en you to shiver— 

These are they struck of the barbs of my quiver. 
Slaves before my haughty throne, 

Bow then, bow to me alone. 


Consumption. 


’Tis for me, ’tis for me; 

Mine the prize of Death must be ; 

My spirit is o’er the young and gay 

As on snowy wreaths in the bright noonday. 
They wear a melting and vermeille flush 
E’en while I bid their pulses hush, 

Hueing o’er their dying brow 

With the spring (?) of health’s best roseate glow 
When the lover watches the full dark eye 
Robed in tints of ianthine dye, 

Beaming eloquent as to declare 

The passions that deepen the glories there. 
The frost in its tide of dazzling whiteness, 
As Juno’s brow of chrystal brightness, 

Such as the Grecian’s hand could give 
When he bade the sculptured marble ‘live,’ 
The ruby suffusing the Hebe cheek, 

The pulses that love and pleasure speak 

Can his fond heart claim but another day, 
And the loathsome worm on her form shall prey. 
She is scathed as the tender flower, 

When mildews o’er its chalice lour. 

Tell me not of her balmy breath, 

Its tide shall be shut in the fold of death ; 
Tell me not of her honied lip, 

The reptile’s fangs shall its fragrance sip. 
Then will I say triumphantly 

Bow to the deadliest—bow to me! 


I do not know of any equally promising work by one who was 
no older than Browning at the time these poems were written ; 
unless indeed it was that of his future wife, whose epic of ‘ The 
Battle of Marathon ’ was a still more juvenile production. Shelley, 
at about the same age, was still in his witch, hobgoblin, and Minerva 
Press period, and had written nothing but wild and incoherent 
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rhapsodies from which no favourable forecast of his future achieve- 
ments could possibly have been derived. The feeling we should 
have for his early writings would be something like contempt, 
if we did aot know that they were the necessary prelude to ‘ The 
Cenci’ and ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ But we can have no such 
feeling about ‘ The First-born of Egypt,’ or ‘The Dance of Death.’ 
Faulty they may be, but there is evidence enough in them that 
their author had within him the elements from which so many 
and such vigorous creations were to spring. And those who will 
take the trouble to search for them will, I am sure, discover in the 
later work of the poet a good many parallels to lines or passages in 
these early efforts. 

Six months after writing the letter printed above Sarah Flower 
wrote another, of a very different character, to Mr. Fox.' There 
is one passage in the letter which must be quoted here. She writes 
to Mr. Fox to tell him that she has recently become very unhappy 
because she had begun to entertain doubts about the creed in which 
she had been brought up, and in which she had hitherto believed. 
She goes on to say: 


My mind has been wandering a long time, and now it seems 
to have lost sight of that only invulnerable hold against the assaults 
of this warring world, a firm belief in the genuineness of the 
Scriptures . . . The cloud has come over me gradually, and I 
did not discover the darkness in which my soul was shrouded until, 
in seeking to give light to others, my own gloomy state became 
too settled to admit of doubt. It was in answering Robert 
Browning that my mind refused to bring forward argument, turned 
recreant and sided with the enemy. 


It is, of course, because of its reference to Robert Browning that 
I have quoted the above passage. The young poet was then very 
much like what Shelley had been at his age, a very pronounced 
frecthinker, and one who was eager to make converts to his own 
way of thinking. And it was, I believe, Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab’ 
which was responsible for Browning’s scepticism. This mood had 
passed away, it seems, before the publication of ‘ Pauline,’ in which 
the poet expresses his repentance for his youthful errors. 

BertraM DOBELL. 


1 This is printed in full in Mr. Conway’s Centenary of the South Place 
Society, where (the book being, I believe, still in print) those whom this 
article may have interested in Sarah Flower may read it. 
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THE LOST TRIBES.) 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Or the party which arrived at Mr. Mervyn’s rectory Bobby Sebright 
alone was at his ease. Father Roche was extremely uncomfortable. 
In going to the rectory he was doing what he knew to be wrong. 
In Ireland the clergy of the two leading Churches see as little of 
each other as possible. They meet, because they must, on com- 
mittees, and they are members of the same deputation when there 
is any reasonable chance of getting money out of a new and 
innocent Chief Secretary. But they do not dine in each other’s 
houses. The reason of this is not difficult to discover. The act 
of eating has a certain almost sacramental value. It is impossible 
to join anyone, evenan enemy, in the business of attaining a comfort- 
able sensation of satiety without feeling that he is, to some extent, a 
man and a brother. Mr. Mervyn would not, indeed, have been led 
to believe in Purgatory by eating Father Roche’s mutton. The 
flavour of Mr. Mervyn’s potatoes would not have insinuated into 
Father Roche’s mind any doubts about the infallibility of the Pope. 
But if they—or any other two clergvmen—dined together once a 
week, they would come in time to recognise that dogmas are not the 
most important things in life. This, of course, from the ecclesias- 
tical point of view, would be disastrous. Neither Church would 
survive it. The young prophet who came down from Judah to 
rebuke Jeroboam, refused at first to eat bread or drink water in 
the schismatical village of Bethel. Afterwards he departed from 
his stern attitude and a lion killed him. The Irish clergy, very 
naturally, do not want to be killed by lions, so they keep away from 
each other at mealtimes. 

Father Roche felt that he was running a desperate risk when 
Bobby Sebright swept him into Mr. Mervyn’s dining-room. Mr. 
Mervyn was uncomfortable for exactly the same reason, but he had 
additional cause for disquiet. Onny Donovan was not at home. 
The kitchen fire, long untended, had gone out. The table was not 
laid for a meal. He would have liked, on the occasion of entertaining 
Copyright, 1913, by Canon James O. Hannay, in the United States of America. 
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an American journalist, to have made as good a show as possible. 
That was a matter of personal honour. He particularly wished, if 
a Roman Catholic priest was to be his guest, to present a decent 
meal. There the reputation of his Church was touched. He 
apologised, making rambling excuses for Delia’s absence, and giving 
a confused account of Onny’s doings. He did not want to say much 
about Onny. Father Roche was responsible for her morals, and it 
was likely that he would take a severe view of her flirtation with 
Jamesy Casey. Unfortunately he said enough to give Father Roche 
a fairly clear idea of what had happened. 

‘ Girls,’ said the priest, ‘is the terror of the world. You might 
watch them like a cat at a mouse, but you couldn’t be up to them. 
I might have known there was something of the sort going on 
when I couldn’t find Jamesy Casey high or low. I suppose it’s 
him she’s out after.’ 

“It is,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘If you did right,’ said Father Roche, ‘ you’d take a stick to 
her. A stick is the only way I know of getting the fear of God into 
those ones. Talking’s no use. You might talk till you were tired, 
and all they’d do would be to forget the beginning of what you might 
say before you’d got to the end.’ 

‘If you two reverend gentlemen,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ will 
sit down, I’ll prospect around and see what I can collect in the way 
of plates and knives.’ 

‘I couldn’t think of letting you,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ and you 
wouldn’t know where to find them. I’d rather—I’d really rather 
do it myself.’ 

‘ You'll allow me,’ said Bobby Sebright. ‘ Your time is valuable, 
Mr. Mervyn. You and the Reverend Father have to settle about 
the kind of stick that ought to be used on that hired girl. Ishouldn’t 
be able to help you any, for I’m unaccustomed to that kind of 
discipline. On our side we don’t practise it. It’s gone out with 
the advance of our so-called civilisation.’ 

He left the room as he spoke. Mr. Mervyn wanted to go after 
him; but Father Roche took him by the arm and held him back. 

‘ Will you tell me now,’ said the priest, ‘ what sort is that fellow ? ’ 

Mr. Mervyn scarcely heard and did not heed the question. He 
could hear Bobby Sebright opening and shutting doors in search of 
the pantry. 

‘Is he queer in the head,’ said Father Roche, ‘like the lady 
beyond at the big house ? ’ 
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Mr. Mervyn started. Bobby Sebright had evidently found the 
pantry. There was a crash like that made by the breaking of 
plates in large numbers. Mr. Mervyn did not possess very many 
plates. It would be highly inconvenient if Bobby Sebright broke 
a dozen of them. 

“What’s he doing here?’ said Father Roche insistently. 
You’d think one of the sort would be enough in the place at 
itime.’ 

* He may be able to help us,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I think he has 

a great deal of influence with Mrs. Dann. If we can persuade him 
that the Miracle Play is really undesirable he ma ; 

“If he’s like her,’ said Father Roche, ‘ it would take more than 
you and me to persuade him into any kind of sense.’ 

Bobby Sebright, pushing open the door with his knee, entered 
the room. He had a large tray in his hand. On it were plates, 
tumblers, knives, forks, a loaf of bread and some butter. Tucked 
under his arm he had a tablecloth. 

‘I’ve made good,’ he said, ‘in my collection of the various 
implements required for a banquet. If you two reverend gentle- 
men will prepare the provisions, I’ll spread the table. Mr. Mervyn, 
will you pull the corks from the whisky and the digestive sauce. 
Father Roche will take the wrappings off the canned goods. I 
couldn’t find a tin-opener, so you'll have to work with a table- 
knife.” Bobby performed his own task rapidly. Mr. Mervyn got 
his two corks out of their bottles. Father Roche was unsuccessful 
with the tins. He punched three holes in one of them and turned 
the edge of Mr. Mervyn’s knife. Then he cut his finger—not with 
the knife, but with the jagged corner of the tin. The knife could 
no longer cut anything, not even Father Roche’s finger, though it 
was fat and soft. Bobby Sebright had to take over the job. He 
managed it in the end with Father Roche’s pocket-knife which he 
borrowed. His own, he said, was not a good knife for tin-opening, 
though it was excellent for pointing pencils. 

The meal began in depressing silence. Neither tinned tongue 
nor potted chicken and ham are exhilarating kinds of food. The 
digestive sauce was hot and strongly flavoured. It tended to 
blister the roof of the mouth of anyone who took much of it, but 
it did not act as a stimulant for the brain or nerves. Father Roche 
was frankly sulky. His finger bled obstinately and the blood 
soaked through fold after fold of the handkerchief which he wrapped 
round it. When he succeeded at last in making a bandage so thick 
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that no blood could get through, his finger was of such a clumsy size 
that he could not hold a fork comfortably. His disgust with the 
conduct of his parishioners increased as he put morsel after morsel 
of flabby tongue into his mouth. The human tongue, if one could 
eat it, would probably be highly flavoured. It is used, while the 
owner is alive, for sarcasm, jest, and sometimes profane language. 
It must, we may suppose, acquire piquancy. The nightingale’s 
tongue was esteemed a delicacy by the ancients, which is just what 
one would expect, for the nightingale sings with remarkable sweet- 
ness. But the domesticated ox only lows, and the noise it makes, 
though soothing to poets on summer evenings, lacks both sparkle and 
variety. It would be surprising if an ox-tongue had much taste, 
especially after being sealed up, perhaps for years, ina tin. Father 
Roche tried to improve it by soaking it in digestive sauce, but the 
sauce did no more, than slightly irritate him. -It did not cheer 
him in the least. ' 

Mr. Mervyn was even more nervous and’depressed. He ate 
potted chicken and ham which he spread on slices of bread and 
butter. It brought no gladness to his heart. Hot soup might have 
given him courage and buoyancy. A joint of beef from which he 
could have cut large steaming slices would have done something to 
restore his self-confidence. But it is impossible for anyone to 
look cheerfully into the eyes of impending adversity when he is 
scooping minced chicken out of a small tin with a teaspoon. Even 
D’Artagnan’s immense vitality would have failed him under such 
a trial. 

There was, however, the whisky. Bobby Sebright, the only 
cheerful member of the party, insisted that both clergymen 
should take a share of it. Whisky is a genuine stimulant. Unlike 
digestive sauce, it gets beyond the palate and affects the brain. 
But it acts slowly. Bobby felt sorry that he had not got a bottle 
of champagne. It is almost instantaneous in its effects. The 
dullest dinner-party brightens perceptibly when the butler fills 
the glasses of the guests with it. Even the stupidest woman, un- 
comfortably conscious perhaps that her dress is hooked crookedly, 
becomes airily conversational the moment she tastes champagne. 
The man next her, though up to that point he may have felt that 
two hours of her company would drive him mad, begins to appreciate 
her charm when he pushes away his half-finished sherry and allows 
his fingers to close round the stem of his champagne-glass. Such 
is the wonderful virtue of this wine. Whisky is different. In the 
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end it produces something of the same effect, but it does its work 
very gradually. Even if it is mixed with effervescent Apollinaris 
it produces no immediate cheerfulness. When it is tempered by 
dead water, poured from a jug, it seems at first to be impotent. 
Nevertheless it does its business in the end. 

Mr. Mervyn’s tumbler contained a weak mixture; but it was 
strong enough to cheer him before he had finished it. Father 
Roche filled his tumbler a second time and began to feel that life 
was not altogether gloomy. Bobby Sebright was quick to recognise 
the altered tone of the conversation. The subject, of course, was 
Mrs. Dann, her Miracle Play and other activities. 

“If it wasn’t that I’m parish priest,’ said Father Roche, ‘I 
wouldn’t have a word to say against her. But I ask you, Mr. 
Sebright, and I ask you, Mr. Mervyn, how can a man in my position, 
with the bishop behind him—how can he give his consent to that 
kind of work ?’ 

He dug his fork into the tinned tongue as he spoke, and helped 
himself to a large chunk of it. That insipid meat was beginning to 
taste better than it did. 

* If it was any other kind of play,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ I shouldn’t 
so much mind. I don’t approve of plays of any sort ; but just for 
once, in order to please Mrs. Dann, I wouldn’t oppose her getting 
up a performance of something out of Shakespeare, but when it 
comes to a scriptural subject 

‘I don’t think,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ she’s settled the subject 
yet. I quite realise the force of your objections and I respect them. 
Now that I know they’re not purely artistic I respect them quite 
considerable, but Sally May has her feelings too and we’ve got to 
reckon on them. How would it strike you now, Mr. Mervyn, if I 
suggested a compromise ? I daresay Sally May would consent to 
a subject taken from the Apocrypha. I’m not an expert in that 
branch of literature, but I kind of recollect a lady who cut off the 
head of a gentleman she disliked. That would be a dramatic 
incident, and Sally May would feel that her discovery of the Ten 
Tribes wasn’t being wasted.’ 

Mr. Mervyn hesitated. The Apocrypha, for a long time hesi- 
tating on the boundary wall between the sacred and the profane, 
has lately been pushed from its perch by the Church of Ireland and 
now ranks little higher than the Talmud. But Father Roche was 
still definite in his opposition. 

‘The way I’m situated,’ he said, ‘the one would be as bad as 
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the other. It may be different with you, Mr. Mervyn, and I hope 
it is; but there’s men I know—I’m naming no names, but I'll 
say this much—there’s priests I know who'd be only too pleased to 
get the chance of reporting to the bishop anything I might do that 
they’d think he wouldn’t approve of. If one of them was to see 
me this minute 

He looked round the room. His eyes rested finally on Mr. 
Mervyn. No doubt his presence in the rectory dining-room, and 
the fact that he was eating tinned tongue beside a Protestant 
clergyman, might, if reported by malicious men, become a cause of 
grave scandal. Mr. Mervyn was uneasily conscious that his own 
position was not beyond reproach. There were some of his clerical 
brethren who would be gravely shocked if they discovered him 
drinking whisky and water with a parish priest and a stray American 
journalist. 

‘I’m sure,’ he said, ‘that Mr. Sebright won’t say anything 
which might——’ 

* Gentlemen,’ said Bobby, ‘ I don’t deny that I figured on making 
a lively article out of my reminiscences of this banquet. The New 
York public would have liked to hear about Father Roche cutting 
his finger on the sharp edge of a can. They’d have enjoyed being 
told that I couldn’t induce the Rev. Theophilus to treat the whisky 
as anything but a dangerous poison. The title that occurred to 
me, gentlemen, was this: “ Priests and Parsons at Play,” with 
appropriate cross-headings: “ Irish Whisky as a Tongue-loosener,” 
and “Clerical Life without a Tin-opener.” Id have got credit for 
that article, and it would have been a pleasure to write it; but 
if you desire these proceedings to be treated as confidential I waive 
my right.’ 

‘If it went no farther than New York,’ said Father Roche, ‘ I 
wouldn’t mind; but what I’d be afraid of-——’ 

‘It won’t go so far,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ you may rely on me. 
If every editor in the New England States were to gather round me 
and to go down on his knees for that article I wouldn’t write a word 
that would compromise your characters. I wouldn’t do it, sir, at a 
dollar a word, article to run into two thousand.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Father Roche, ‘thank you. It’s no more 
than I’d expect of a gentleman like yourself; but there’s many a 
one wouldn’t have said it.’ 

‘There have been times,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ when the loss o 
a good article would have been a serious thing for me ; but I don’t 
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mind owning up, gentlemen, that I can’t claim my medal for 
generosity in this case. This country of yours is just a little gold 
mine to me. Since I came to Druminawona first-rate articles have 
been dropping on me like rain. The loss of one isn’t anything, 
And when Sally May Dann gets the play working I’ll have to take 
a lease of the cable.’ 

‘ But do you really think she will ?’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘Surest thing you know,’ said Bobby. ‘ Once Sally May Dann 
gets started ; 

‘We can’t have it,’ said Father Roche. ‘My mind’s made 
up about that.’ 

‘ Appears to me,’ said Bobby, ‘that you’ll hardly be able to 
help yourselves. Public opinion is all in favour of Sally May. 
That business gentleman who sold us the whisky seems to be 
a bright man. Sally May’s plan means dollars to him, and he 
knows it. The rest of the folks round here seem to kind of agree 
with him.’ 

‘The bishop,’ said Father Roche, ‘ will put a stop to it.’ 

‘You know your own bishops, gentlemen,’ said Bobby, ‘ and 
I don’t; but I don’t mind saying that I wouldn’t be inclined to 
wager heavily on any bishop I ever met, if he’s to put on 
the gloves against Sally May. I rather fancy that your bishops 
will find themselves knocked out about the middle of the fourth 
round.’ , 

‘Could you,’ said Mr. Mervyn—‘ speaking in confidence of 
course—we should never tell her what you said—Could you make 
any suggestion that would help us ?’ 

‘Well,’ said Bobby Sebright, drawling the word out so that it 
seemed much longer than any English word could be, ‘ there was 
a man once who knew how to deal with Sally May, and I expect his 
methods might be worth imitation.’ 

‘I wish we had him here,’ said Father Roche. 

‘ He has gone to a brighter shore,’ said Bobby. ‘I’m referring 
to the late Nathan P. Dann, dead, gentlemen, and buried. His 
tombstone is a remarkably fine imitation of a classical shrine similar 
to that dedicated to the original Dr. Asculapius in the Pincian 
Gardens, Rome, Italy. It was seen there by Sally May, while 
touring, and the plan, with drawings, brought home.’ — 

‘If he was the husband of that one,’ said Father Roche, ‘ he’s 
likely to be more comfortable now, wherever he is. I expect he’d 
have lived longer if he’d married a peaceable kind of woman.’ 
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‘I don’t know that Sally May hustled him into his coffin,’ said 
Bobby. ‘He understood how to deal with her. But, of course, 
she constituted a strain on his nervous system.’ 

‘I wish you’d tell us how he managed,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

Bobby Sebright took a cigarette-case from his pocket. 

‘Is there anything in the regulations of the two Churches which 
you gentlemen represent,’ he said, ‘ which forbids you to sit in the 
room with a man who is smoking ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Mr. Mervyn— nothing whatever, so far as I 
am concerned. ’ 

‘I take a draw at a pipe myself,’ said Father Roche. 

Bobby lit his cigarette. 

‘The following narrative,’ he said, ‘ may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the methods adopted by the late Nathan P. There 
wasn’t a cuter man of business in New York than he was. You 
never caught him butting against a locomotive or fooling about 
with a bucket and a spade with a view to staying the progress of 
the advancing tide. That’s the kind of man he was. In earlier 
days he’d have made a first-class philosopher. On every point except 
the destiny of the Ten Lost Tribes he was sane.’ 

Bobby paused and drew in a lungful of cigarette-smoke. 
Mr. Mervyn and Father Roche tried to realise the greatness of 
Mr. Dann’s character. Father Roche failed. 

“If what you’re meaning is,’ he said, ‘that he gave in to her 
an’ let her have her own way, I don’t think much of him, and what's 
more, his example is no good to us.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Bobby. ‘My meaning is that Nathan P. didn’t 
waste his strength in opposing her. He knew better than that.’ 

“If he didn’t oppose her,’ said Father Roche, ‘ he let her have 
her own way. That's what I’m saying.’ 

‘You give your undivided attention to the following narrative,’ 
said Bobby, ‘and you'll understand how Nathan P. manipulated 
the situations which occurred. Sally May is a lady of tip-top 

amiability of disposition. Her desire is to benefit humanity, 
especially that portion of the race in which she happens to be 
interested.’ 

‘She has a very kind heart,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘That’s why 
it is so painful to have to hurt her feelings.’ 

“Nathan P. felt that,’ said Bobby, ‘ and in shaping his conduct 
he allowed full play to the feeling. I am a journalist, gentlemen, 
and I’m a kind of cousin of Sally May’s. At one time she took the 
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notion of benefiting me. She wanted to set me up with a daily 
paper of the first class, complete from the linotype-room to the 
reporters’ notebooks. Nathan P., gentlemen, was to find the 
dollars. Now I don’t say that it would have broke him to do it; 
but it would have crippled his business. There’d have been a short- 
age of capital after I’d cashed the cheque. That was the situation, 
gentlemen. You know Sally May more than a bit, so you see the 
gravity of it. She was dead set on seeing me in the editorial chair 
of that daily paper.’ 

He dropped the end of the cigarette he had been smoking into 
a tumbler, and lit another. Father Roche drew a pipe from his 
pocket and filled it slowly. He was deeply interested in the 
story. 

‘What Nathan P. did,’ said Bobby, ‘ was this. He suggested 
in a casual way one morning at breakfast that it would be a graceful 
act if Sally May were to build a new church for my father. He’s 
@ minister in the Baptist denomination,’ he explained, ‘ and up toa 
recent date has preached in a church that was unworthy of his 
talents.’ 

“I don’t see that he did much good by that,’ said Father Roche, 
* beyond letting himself in for fresh expense.’ 

‘Next day,’ said Bobby, without noticing the priest’s remark, 
“he kind of hinted that the ecclesiastical architecture of New York 
wasn’t up to the standard of some of the European towns. When he 
thought that idea had sunk into Sally May’s mind—allowing a little 
over a week for the process—he went on to observe that any cultured 
lady who'd build a first-rate Gothic cathedral, medieval style, in 
New York, would benefit the general tone of American society, 
besides taking the starched conceit out of the inhabitants of Amiens 
and Cologne. Well, gentlemen, that church cost some money, but 
it was cheaper than the daily paper.’ 

Mr. Mervyn and Father Roche looked at each other. Then 
they looked inquiringly at Bobby Sebright. They did not quite 
see how the story applied to their position. 

‘That was his method,’ said Bobby Sebright. ‘ I’ve given you 
one sample of it, the one that came under my own observation ; 
but Nathan P. pursued it invariably. He switched her off the 
main line into a siding whenever he noticed that she was intending 
to run through the signals. He diverted her. Sally May has a 
great mind, but she concentrates. I don’t reckon that a fault; 
but it does prevent expansion. There’s no room in her mind for 
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two ideas at thesametime. Nathan P. knew that, and he calculated 
that if he fixed her attention on the facade of a Gothic cathedral, 
she’d forget the newspaper. Well, gentlemen, she did.’ 

‘ She offered to do up my church for me,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I 
almost wish I’d let her.’ 

‘And will you tell me why you didn’t ?’ said Father Roche. 
‘Tf she’d been building a church for you she’d have left the rest 
of us alone. What harm would she have done you ?’ 

‘I don’t care for the things she suggested,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I 
refused. But it would have been better—I see now it would have 
been much better-——’ 

‘Do you think now,’ said Father Roche, ‘ that she’d build a 
new church for me? I'd let her do it pretty near any way she 
fancied.’ 

‘Not a bit of good trying that,’ said Bobby Sebright. ‘Sally 
May isn’t by any means a fool. She'll not be diverted the same 
way twice. If you were to go up to her to-morrow and say you 
wanted a church she’d laugh at you. What you’ve got to do, now 
that I’ve explained the method to you, is to hit upon something 
new, something that will arrest her attention and occupy the full 
energy of her mind.’ 

Bobby Sebright rose to his feet as he spoke and threw the end 
of his second cigarette out of the window. 

‘T’ll say good-bye to you now, gentlemen. I must be getting 
back to Sally May and your charming daughter, Mr. Mervyn.’ 

‘Sit you down,’said Father Roche—‘sit you down for one minute, 
and tell me this. How would it do if I was to represent to her the 
benefit it would be to the people of this neighbourhood if she was 
to start some kind of relief works or an industry that would give 
employment to the poor people ? ’ 

Bobby Sebright had reached the door before the priest finished 
speaking. 

‘No good,’ he said. ‘She thinks her Miracle Play and the 
water-bottling business will fill the place with money. So they 
will, if they’re run properly.’ 

He went out of the room as he spoke and closed the door. Father 
Roche and Mr. Mervyn were left staring at each other. They heard 
Bobby Sebright’s step on the gravel outside the window. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE sound of Bobby Sebright’s footsteps died away. Father 
Roche tapped the bowl of his pipe on the edge of the table, thereby 
sprinkling a quantity of tobacco-ash on the floor. 

“ He’s a smart young fellow enough,’ he said, ‘ and I wouldn’t 
say but he’d be a pleasant enough man to spend the evening with, 
if you knew him better. Tell me this now Mr. Mervyn—what do 
you think of what he’s after saying ?’ 

“I’m afraid he’s right,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘It will be no good 
to appeal to her to start a factory in Druminawona.’ 

“It wasn’t so much that I was thinking of,’ said the priest, 
“though I’m afraid he’s right there. But what do you think of 
what he was saying about distracting her mind ? ’ 

‘I’m sure it would be a very good plan,’ said Mr. Mervyn, 
“if only we could do it. But how can we? Can you think of 
anything ? ’ 

‘It’s hard to know what one like her would consider distraction ; 
but we might do it. How would it be now—you said she was a 
tender-hearted kind of a lady, didn’t you ?’ 

‘She is. I’m quite sure of that.’ 

“Well, how would it be if the people boycotted you and Miss 
Mervyn? If Sergeant Ginty had to be mounting guard, day and 
night, on the doorstep, the way you wouldn’t be shot while you were 
in your bed ?’ 

“But why should the people think of such a thing? They 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘They might if I told them to,’ said Father Roche. 

“I'd rather they didn’t—much rather.’ 

“I'd see to it that you weren’t put to any unnecessary incon- 
venience. Onny Donovan would have to leave you of course, but 
you would be better without her for all the good she is to you. 
Aineas Sweeny would stay with you so as to look after the pony, 
but he’d be under police protection. Do you think, now, that her 
mind would be turned away from foolishness, if she had to spend 
the most part of the day bringing down what food you wanted, 
which you wouldn’t be able to get any other way ?’ 

“I wouldn’t like it at all,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

“She could be writing letters to the papers about the religious 
bigotry of the people in these parts, and how there wouldn’t be a 
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Protestant left alive when once we had Home Rule. She could 
have questions asked in Parliament, and the one lot of them fellows 
would be swearing themselves black in the face that the Irish 
Catholics were cannibals, and worse. Then the ones on the other 
side would say that they had it on the best authority that there 
never was such a place as Druminawona in Ireland, or anywhere 
else, so there couldn’t be boycotting going on there, but that if 
there was such a thing as a cat, let alone a minister, belonging to 
a Protestant, ill-treated anywhere, it would be a blot on the fair 
fame of the Nationalists of Ireland, and that they’d resign their 
seats rather than stand it.’ 

Father Roche was gradually becoming enthusiastic over the 
details of his plan. It appealed to him as in itself a pleasant thing, 
without regard to any effect it might have on Mrs. Dann. 

‘It would all be most disagreeable for me,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 
‘Can’t you think of anything else ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t be for long,’ said Father Roche. ‘I’d say three 
weeks, at the outside, would have her mind distracted, so that she’d 
forget she ever mentioned the subject of a play. What’s more, 
she’d hate me worse than the devil before she was through with it, 
and wouldn’t be wanting my likeness for the soda-water bottles.’ 

Mr. Mervyn wa a meek and longsuffering man. He seldom 
asserted himself against anyone. But his spirit rose in him at the 
idea of being treated as a kind of sacrifice, offered up to preserve 
Druminawona from the peril of a Miracle Play. 

‘Why couldn’t the people boycott you?’ he said. ‘If any 
one has to be boycotted it had better be you.’ 

‘That wouldn’t do. If there was any talk of such work as that 
the bishop would be down here asking what it was for, and I don’t 
know what we could tell him.’ 

‘Your bishop’s coming any way. You told me yourself you’d 
written to him.’ 

‘I’m sorry now that I did. I was upset in my mind when 
I wrote that letter.’ 

He refilled his pipe and lit it. For a minute or two he smoked 
without speaking. 

‘We'll say no more about the boycotting,’ he said ; ‘if you’re 
set against it, I’d be the last man to press it on you. And may be, 
after all, the people wouldn’t do it for me. They’re not as obedient 
to their clergy as they used to be, and that’s a fact. It isn’t every 
one I’d say that to, Mr. Mervyn, but I know you'll not make any 
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bad use of it. What would you think now if we had a murder ? 
Aineas Sweeny would be no great loss to anyone.’ 

‘You can’t mean that,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ But of course 
you don’t.’ 

* He’s a drunken blackguard,’ said Father Roche, ‘ but I wouldn’t 
like that he’d be killed altogether. It would give the parish a 
bad name. What I was thinking of was that he might hide himself 
somewhere up in the mountains while Sergeant Ginty and the rest 
of the police would be looking for his body. That might distract 
her mind, and any way he’s one of them she’s depending on to 
act the play. The weather’s fine, and it wouldn’t do Aneas any 
harm. He'd be kept from the drink for a fortnight or so any way. 
And at the end of that time he could come back again.’ 

“I don’t see how that possibly could be managed.’ 

“Easy enough. Jamesy Casey would fire a couple of shots 
round in your backyard; and you’d run out to see what was 
going on. All you’d find would be the marks of blood on the 
stable-door—any man that would be killing a pig would give us 
the half of a bucketful, and that would be plenty. There’d be 
blood on the floor and on the ground. Jamesy Casey would do 
it for half a crown, and a pound would be good pay for Atneas. 
That and his food. We'd have to feed him, of course; but the 
expense is nothing. It would be worth double the money if we 
could distract her mind.’ 

It is not likely that Mr. Mervyn would have agreed to this 
plan. The difficulties in the way of carrying it out were very 
great. It was possible, too, that Mrs. Dann would turn out to be 
quite uninterested in the fate of Aineas Sweeny. And the whole 
idea, judged by Mr. Mervyn’s puritanical standards, was abominably 
fraudulent. But he was spared the necessity of giving his opinion. 
There was a tap at the door and Aneas walked in. He was not 
drunk, but he had had enough whisky to make him brave. The 
sight of two clergymen, where he only expected one, did not abash 
him in the least. 

“It’s no business of mine, your reverence,’ he said solemnly, 
“but I thought maybe you'd like to know; and it might be as 
well if Father Roche was told too.’ 

At this point he stopped and bowed with grave dignity to 
Father Roche. 

‘I wonder,’ said the priest, ‘that you’re not ashamed to be 
coming in here in the state you're in at present.’ 
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‘Begging your pardon,’ said Aineas, ‘and not wishing to be 
disrespectful, but if I was what you're after hinting at—and I’m 
not, for I can talk plain—but if I was itself, there’s worse things 
in the world than a drop of whisky.’ 

‘I think you'd better go home,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ Whatever 
you want to say you can say to-morrow.’ 

‘It’s no business of mine,’ said Atneas Sweeny, ‘ and, of course, 
if your reverence is satisfied, and Father Roche has no objection, 
I'll not say another word, only just that I’m sorry to think that 
the clergy, Catholic or Protestant, would, encourage such goings 
on. It’s not what I’d expect of them.’ 

‘If I did right,’ said Father Roche, ‘ I’d encourage you with 
the heavy end of a blackthorn stick. That’s what would suit 
you and do you good.’ 

‘There’s others,’ said Aineas impressively, ‘that might be 
deserving the stick more than me.’ 

‘Will you tell us what you mean,’ said Father Roche, ‘if you 
have any meaning ?—and it'll surprise me if you have.’ 

‘I was going round by the back of the house this minute,’ 
said Aineas, ‘so as I’d get the cow milked and the hay thrown 
down to the pony before it came dark upon me, and I took a look 
in at the kitchen window, so as I’d see whether the chimney might 
be on fire or the like. Well, sure enough I seen something. I 
seen’—here his voice sank to a whisper— I seen Onny Donovan.’ 

‘I’m glad she’s home,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I didn’t hear her 
come in.’ 

‘She took care you didn’t,’ said Aineas, ‘and she’d good 
reason for it. She was dressed up so as her own mother wouldn’t 
know her, so as no respectable girl would be dressed, with gold 
and silver, so she was. I’ve heard of the like of them clothes, 
and I’ve heard of the ladies that wear them. Gold and silver 
she had on her. I wouldn’t give a thraneen for the character of 
one that would dress that way.’ 

‘You’re too drunk to talk sense,’ said Father Roche. ‘Go 
home out of that. Where would Onny Donovan get gold and 
silver ?’ 

‘It may please you to say I’m drunk,’ said Aineas, ‘ but I 
wasn’t so drunk but I could see that she had Jamesy Casey along 
with her. I’d be ashamed to tell you what was going on, so I 
would, but I’ll just say this: such kissing as was there, is what 
I never seen before, drunk or sober.’ 
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Father Roche got up from his chair angrily. He took Aineas 
by the shoulders and shook him heartily. 

‘Get home out of this,’ he said, ‘and take your drunken talk 
along with you. What do you mean by using such language in 
the presence of the clergy ? ’ 

He twisted Aineas round and pushed him out of the room. 

It is one of the great glories of Ireland that the use of indecent 
language is sternly discouraged. Father Roche did no more 
than express the general feeling of respectable people when he 
objected to the sound of the word ‘kissing.’ Some time ago an 
association of musicians offered a prize for choral singing. A 
song was chosen, and choirs were invited to compete. Several 
choristers very properly objected to singing the song. It con- 
tained the word ‘ kiss’ twice, and the music was of such a kind 
as to emphasise the disgusting idea which the word conveyed. 
Father Roche, as one of the official guardians of our national 
morality, was not the man to sit quiet while Aineas Sweeny said 
out loud a word which no decent person would do more than 
whisper in the privacy of a bedroom, and only there to a com- 
panion of his own sex. It is to be hoped that the newspapers 
will soon take to representing it as they do ‘ damn’ by its initial 
letter with a dash after it. Kissing is, no doubt, still practised 
in Ireland. Mothers, for instance, kiss their babies. Husbands, 
during the earlier years of married life, kiss their wives. Lovers— 
Jamesy Casey was an example—occasionally kiss the girls they 
are in love with; but the thing ought to be and is discouraged in 
every section of society, and the fact that it has not yet been 
entirely stamped out is no reason for speaking about it. There 
are many deplorable evils about which it is much better not to 
speak. 

The only possible excuse for Aineas Sweeny was that he was 
partially drunk. Father Roche recognised this and did not deal 
with him nearly as severely as he might. He shut the door after 
him and sat down opposite Mr. Mervyn. 

“I didn’t give that fellow the satisfaction of hearing me say 
so,” he said, ‘ but I wouldn’t wonder if there was some truth in 
what he told us.’ 

Mr. Mervyn remembered Delia’s complaints about the way in 
which Onny spent her Sundays. He had also a very clear recollec- 
tion of the scene behind the laurel-bush earlier in the day. 

‘There is——,’ he said, ‘I feel nearly sure there is some 
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kind of attachment between them. It may not amount to very 
much , 

‘Much or little,’ said Father Roche, ‘ the sooner they’re married 
the better. Will you come along with me now, Mr. Mervyn, and 
we'll lay it before the two of them what it is they have to do.’ 

Mr. Mervyn had not Father Roche’s stern moral strength. He 
also suffered from an incurable delicacy of feeling, delicacy of a 
perverted kind. He would at any time rather have talked about 
kissing, rather have tried to sing a song about it without an accom- 
paniment to obscure the words, than have walked into his kitchen 
where Onny and Jamesy Casey were occupied in the way described 
by Aineas Sweeny. He suggested a plan which would have the 
advantage of saving Onny’s self-respect. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘it would be better if I rang the bell.’ 

‘A girl like her,’ said Father Roche, ‘ wouldn’t take any notice 
of a bell, no matter how hard you rang it.’ 

Mr. Mervyn had a higher opinion of Onny. 

‘She might come,’ he said— she sometimes does. Delia, my 
daughter, has often explained to her that it is her duty to come 
whenever a bell is rung.’ 

‘Much she’d care about her duty! Don’t I know girls? The 
first thing she’d do when she heard it, and knew that we had caught 
her, would be to put Jamesy Casey out of the door; and the next 
thing would be to be off into her bed as quick as she could, so as 
to be pretending that she’d been asleep for an hour or more. Believe 
you me, there’s only one way of dealing with her, and that’s for me 
to go round to the yard and wait outside the door, and you to go 
into the kitchen. Then when Jamesy tries to make off I'll catch 
him, and when she tries to get to her bed you'll catch her. Then 
we'll have the two of them. Come on now.’ 

‘I'd rather ring the bell,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I think she'll 
come. I do really.’ 

* Have it your own way,’ said Father Roche. 

Mr. Mervyn paused with his hand on the bell. 

‘You'll be able to speak to Casey to-morrow morning,’ he said. 
“It will come to the same thing in the end.’ 

* Have it your own way,’ said Father Roche. 

Mr. Mervyn rang the bell. He waited. There was no response 
whatever. Father Roche looked at him with twinkling eyes. Mr. 
Mervyn rang the bell again, violently. There was a minute of dead 
silence. Then came the sound of a door being shut somewhere. 
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‘What did I tell you?’ said Father Roche. 

Mr. Mervyn opened the dining-room door. There was a noise 
of scurrying feet in the passage, and then another door was shut 
—this one with a bang. 

‘She’s into her bed now,’ said Father Roche. 

Mr. Mervyn was annoyed at the failure of his bell-ringing, and 
did not like the way in which Onny was justifying the priest’s 
prophecy. He went slowly, with great hesitation, along the 
passage towards Onny’s bedroom. Father Roche followed him. 
Mr. Mervyn reached the door of the bedroom. It was tightly shut. 
He looked round uncertainly. Father Roche was grinning in a 
triumphant and malicious way. Mr. Mervyn tapped gently at 
the door. There was no response. 

‘TI don’t think she can be there,’ he said. 

‘In another minute,’ said Father Roche in a whisper, ‘ you'll 
hear her snoring.’ 

Mr. Mervyn tapped loudly at the door. 

Onny’s voice, half-stifled by a yawn, reached them. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ she said. 

“Come out,’ said Mr. Mervyn firmly. ‘I want to speak to you.’ 

‘Sure how can I come out,’ said Onny, ‘ when I’m in my bed 
and asleep ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn turned helplessly to Father Roche. ‘I don’t 
think we can do anything more now,’ he said. 

Father Roche stepped forward, turned the handle and flung 
the door wide open. 

‘Get up out of that, Onny Donovan,’ he said, ‘and stop your 
play-acting.’ 

Onny was indubitably in bed. Her head rested on the pillow. 
The blankets were pulled up tightly round her chin. For one 
moment she gazed with wild surprise at Father Roche. Then she 
crept out of the bed and stcod, tousled and dishevelled, but still 
fully dressed, on the floor. Delia’s new blouse looked very much 
the worse for wear. It had perhaps been subjected to treatment, 
during the afternoon, that was not good for it. It had certainly 
been tossed in the bed. 

“Come along with me now,’ said Father Roche, ‘and give an 
account of yourself.’ 

He went back to the dining-room. Mr. Mervyn and Onny 
followed him. Onny was crying bitterly, but Mr. Mervyn looked 
the more ashamed and crestfallen of the two. 
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‘ Now, Mr. Mervyn,’ said Father Roche, ‘ you talk to her, and 
when you’ve finished I'l! begin.’ 

‘ Onny,’ said Mr. Mervyn, speaking as kindly as he could, ‘ was 
there anyone with you in the kitchen ? ’ 

Onny sobbed and wiped her eyes with the sleeve of Delia’s 
blouse. 

‘Was Jamesy Casey with you ?’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

Onny sobbed again, choked, and wiped both her mouth and 
her eves. 

‘He was not,’ she said. 

‘Onny Donovan,’ said Father Roche, ‘if you’re not ashamed 
of yourself you ought to be. You're a disgrace to the parish, so 
you are.’ 

‘I never meant any harm,’ said Onny. 

‘There, there,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘don’t cry. We'll say no 
more about it.’ 

‘We'll say no more,’ said Father Roche, ‘only this: that 
you'll marry Jamesy Casey next week.’ 

‘Sure I would,’ said Onny, her words separated by sobs— sure 
I would if he’d ask me.’ 

‘He'll ask you,’ said Father Roche. ‘To-morrow morning 
he'll ask you before he has his breakfast ate.’ 

“I hope,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘that you realise what you are 
doing, Onny. Marriage is a very serious and solemn thing. I 
wouldn’t like you to feel that you have been forced into a 
union——’ 

He hesitated. It seemed to him that Onny was being forced 
into a union, and that he himself was to a great extent responsible 
for her position. Onny resolved his doubts. She had stopped 
crying. 

‘Sure it’s before me any way,’ she said, ‘and it may as well 
be Jamesy Casey as another.’ 

The affair, from her point of view, was turning out well—much 
better than could have been expected. She had no special objection 
to marrying Jamesy Casey, and not a word had been said about 
Delia’s blouse. 

“You'd better go back to your bed now,’ said Father Roche, 
“and this time it would be as well if you took the clothes off you 
before you got into it. You'd sleep easier.’ 

Onny, smiling now and highly pleased, left the room. Father 
Roche helped himself to a little more whisky-and-water. 
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‘There’s men,’ he said, ‘ who hold the opinion that the Irish 
people would get on better in the world if it wasn’t that they were 
Catholics.’ 

This was Mr. Mervyn’s opinion ; but he did not feel it necessary 
to say so. 

‘But what I say is this,’ Father Roche went on: ‘Is there 
any other kind of man except a priest would be able to deal with 
the likes of that one ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn felt the force of the argument. He disliked the 
decision of the Council of Trent intensely. He regarded the later 
developments of ultramontane doctrine with absolute abhorrence ; 
if Onny Donovan and Jamesy Casey were to be taken as fair 
specimens of the Irish people—he could not have dealt with them. 
Yet Mr. Mervyn was not inclined to grant the superiority of Roman 
Catholicism as a religion for the Irish people. He thought he saw 
a way of replying effectively to Father Roche. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘if your Church after centuries of power in 
Treland——’ 

“Come now, Mr. Mervyn,’ said Father Roche, ‘I’ve as much 
respect as any man living for the Protestant clergy. But is there 
a minister in Ireland could have got Onny Donovan out of her 
bed the way I did ?’ 

In all probability there is not. Even an archdeacon would 
have failed. Mr. Mervyn admitted the fact. What he wanted to 
say—what he felt would be an effective retort—was that if any 
other Church in Christendom had educated Onny Donovan, her 
father and mother, her grandfather and grandmother, her ancestors 
for a dozen generations, she would not have gone to bed in her 
clothes. But Mr. Mervyn had not the spirit of the true lover of 
controversy. He left Father Roche the last word, refraining from 
making his reply. Father Roche had no such delicacy of feeling. 
The victory was his. He did not shirk the pleasure of his triumph. 

“It took a priest to do it,’ he said, ‘and it will always take a 
priest to put the fear of God into girls like her. Don’t I know them 2’ 

This was the last word. The sound of a door being opened 
prevented reply, even if Mr. Mervyn had been willing to make one. 
This time the door that opened was the front one of the house. 
A moment later Bobby Sebright and Delia entered the room. 

‘Oh, father, I didn’t know you were going to have a party. 
I’m so sorry. I wouldn’t have stayed with Aunt Sally May if I’d 
known.’ 
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‘I can hardly call it a party,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ and I didn’t 
intend—I mean to say it just happened that Father Roche 4 

Delia shook hands with Father Roche. 

‘Miss Delia,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ felt kind of anxious about 
your dinner. Sally May was upset. Said she’d have sent down 
a chicken-pie if she’d been informed of the entertainment. I was 
blamed quite a bit by Sally May. She seemed to consider it was 
my fault. I came along now to apologise. That’s the ostensible 
object of my visit, though I don’t deny that it was a pleasure to 
me to escort Miss Delia home.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Delia, ‘ that Onny got everything ready for you, 
and had things comfortable.’ 

She looked at the table. The remains of the tongue in its tin, 
the chicken and ham also in its tin, the untidy table, did not suggest 
that the meal had been a very comfortable one. Delia looked 
distressed. 

‘I can’t trust Onny,’ she said, ‘ to do anything if I’m not here 
to watch her.’ 

‘Onny is going to be married,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ to-morrow, 
I think.’ 

‘ Next week,’ said Father Roche. 

‘She can’t,’ said Delia, ‘ she hasn’t given me a month’s notice. 
I won’t let her. Is it to Jamesy Casey ? ’ 

‘It is,’ said Father Roche. 

‘T’ll speak to her at once,’ said Delia. ‘These girls have no 
conscience.” 

‘You're right there,’ said Father Roche; ‘ but what can you 
expect ? I’ve known girls, dozens of them, and grown women too, 
mothers of families, for the last forty years, and I never came 
across one that had a conscience yet. I’m not talking now about 
young ladies, Miss Mervyn. They’re different.’ 

‘T’'ll speak to her at once,’ said Delia. 

‘I’m afraid she’s in bed,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘Then she'll have to get out of bed,’ said Delia, ‘for I mean 
to tell her what I think of her. The idea of arranging to get 
married : 

She left the room. She had, no doubt, a genuine grievance. 
Servants are hard to get; very hard to get when you can only 
afford to pay low wages, and Delia had spent much time and 
trouble in training Onny Donovan. It was wholly unreasonable 
that she should rush into matrimony without due warning. 
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“I congratulate you, gentlemen,’ said Bobby Sebright. ‘The 
late Nathan P. tried most things, but he never tried a wedding. 
I don’t say you'll succeed, but the idea’s novel.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Father Roche, ‘ but I’m not sure 
do I catch your meaning.’ 

“I left you an hour ago,’ said Bobby Sebright, ‘ devising means 
for diverting the mind of Sally May, and I find you with a wedding 
arranged. I congratulate you. I don’t guarantee that your 
wedding is on a sufficiently important scale. But the idea’s good. 
Good-night, gentlemen. I will lie down to sleep to-night with a 
high opinion of the ability of the Irish clergy.’ 

He did not wait to explain himself further, but he had said 
enough for Father Roche. 

‘There might be something in it,’ he said, ‘ though it wasn’t 
that I had in my mind when I said that Onny Donovan would be 
the better of being married.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was slower-witted. He did not yet see why Bobby 
Sebright should congratulate him on Onny’s marriage. Father 
Roche explained. 

‘Women or girls,’ he said, ‘it’s the same with all of them. 
Haven’t I been watching the ways of them for the last fifty years ? 
They’d take more interest in a wedding than they would in Home 
Rule, if so be we had it—and I don’t know yet will we get it or not. 
The better the woman—there’s not much choice among them in the 
matter of sense, but the better they may be in other ways the 
more fools they’ll make of themselves over a wedding. Haven’t 
I seen them crying when you’d think they’d be pleased to get rid 
of some slip of a girl that had never been anything but a bother 
to them ?’ 

‘Do you really think that Mrs. Dann will take such an 
interest —— ? ’ 

‘If there’s any crying to be done at a wedding,’ said Father 
Roche, ‘in my opinion it’s the man that has the best right to be 
doing it.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ she’s never even seen Onny Donovan.” 

‘It makes no matter,’ said Father Roche, ‘a wedding’s a 
wedding. That young fellow’s right enough. Believe you me, if 
we let her know what’s going on—and I'll take good care she 
does know—she’ll think of nothing else for the next fortnight. 
Didn’t you say she had a kind heart ?’ 

‘I always said that about her. Whatever her faults——’ 
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‘Then we'll have her mind distracted to-morrow,’ said Father 
Roche, ‘ and there’ll be no need to bring the bishop down here on 
top of us. I don’t say I’m your equal, Mr. Mervyn, in poetry and 
such-like studies ; but there isn’t a turn or a twist in most women 
but I’m up to it. You may take my word for it, Mr. Mervyn, 
once she hears about the wedding there’ll be no more talk of a 
play—nor of the soda-water out of the Holy Well, please God.’ 

It seemed to Mr. Mervyn that Onny Donovan’s wedding was 
scarcely important or exciting enough to make Mrs. Dann forget 
all about the Miracle Play. But he did not like to say anything 
which might damp Father Roche’s high hopes. He felt, too, that 
the priest might be right. He had shown an extraordinary know- 
ledge of the nature of girls, when he prophesied what Onny would 
do when the dining-room bell was rung. He might be equally 
right about Mrs. Dann. 

Delia burst into the room. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘Onny has been wearing one of the blouses 
Aunt Sally May got me from London. She has been wearing it 
all day and it’s simply destroyed. It was the very nicest of all, 
too. Why didn’t you stop her? Why didn’t you make her take 
it off 2’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ I never noticed what she had on.’ 

‘Father! you must have!’ 

‘ Aineas Sweeny,’ said Father Roche, ‘ was saying something 
about her being dressed up in gold and silver ; but nobody would 
pay any attention to what he said.’ 

‘A girl like that,’ said Delia, ‘ doesn’t deserve to be married.’ 

‘If it’s any comfort to you to know it,’ said Father Roche, 
‘she'll be sorry for herself after.’ 

‘ But she’s pleased now,’ said Delia, ‘and she oughtn’t to be.’ 

‘She may be pleased now,’ said Father Roche, ‘ but she won’t 
be soon. Haven’t I married scores of them in my time? and weren’t 
they all sorry for themselves at the latter end? Believe you me, 
she'll have more to think of in a couple of years than peacocking 
about in silver and gold to be catching the eye of Jamesy Casey. 
She’ll have had her ’nough of him in three months.’ 


(T'o be continued.) 
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MISS GASKELL. 


On Sunday, October 26, a quiet self-effacing life ebbed away in the 
city of Manchester. Miss Margaret Emily Gaskell, or, as she was 
generally called by her friends, Miss Meta Gaskell, was the last 
bearer of a name highly honoured in English literature. It had been 
hers all through her life, and with her it has died. The inheritance 
of such a name is not seldom a burdensome responsibility ; it may 
perhaps have been the reason why Miss Gaskell always shrank from 
publicity. She refused to write or do anything that would even 
appear to challenge comparison between her mother and herself. 
Within the last few weeks of her life she resolutely destroyed many 
letters and papers which might have been of general interest, as 
she did not wish them to see the light after her death. Yet the 
friends who knew and loved her were well aware of her intellectual 
keenness and sympathy, no less than of her moral elevation ; and 
those who were nearest to her and dearest are not unwilling that 
@ memorial notice of her, however slight it needs must be, should 
be given to the world. 

It was so long ago as in 1828 that the Rev. W. Gaskell migrated 
from Knutsford—the traditional Cranford of Mrs. Gaskell’s well- 
known story—where he had been minister of a small Unitarian 
chapel, to Manchester, upon his appointment to the pastorate of 
Cross Street Chapel there. He was a man of wide knowledge and 
culture. Although his name has been a little overshadowed by 
his wife’s, yet there are still living among the citizens of Manchester 
not a few who speak with keen appreciation of his addresses upon 
literary and philosophical subjects, as well as of his sermons; and 
on the day of Miss Gaskell’s funeral, as I was walking from the 
station to the graveyard, an old friend of his remarked to me 
that he doubted if Mrs. Gaskell would have achieved all her 
notable success in literature but for her husband. In Manchester 
Mr. Gaskell gathered round him a remarkable congregation. It is 
sometimes said that two out of three Mayors of Manchester were 
then worshippers in the Cross Street Chapel. He and his wife and 
family occupied a house first in Dover Street, then in Rumford 
Street ; but in 1850 they removed into the house in Plymouth 
Grove, where Miss Gaskell lived all her long life, and where she died. 
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It is a house familiar to the many visitors who enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell and afterwards of their daughters. 
Judge Parry, in his amusing volume of reminiscences entitled 
‘What the Judge Saw,’ has sympathetically described the ‘ semi- 
circular drive ’ leading to the ‘ old-fashioned portico,’ the ‘ steps, a 
trifle steep,’ and the ‘ shuttered door’ of the house. Mrs. Gaskell 
died in 1865; her husband in 1884. But their two surviving un- 
married daughters, Meta and Julia, remained in the old home. 
They could remember the time when it was possible to look from 
their windows upon green fields, and even to shoot snipe in the 
marshy ground not far from their door. Plymouth Grove changed 
its character quickly and sadly. Long rows of houses sprang up 
around it on all sides. It lost its peace, its amenity, its isolation. 
But the two sisters lived on there. It seemed scarcely to occur to 
them that they could live anywhere else. Manchester had been 
their father’s and their mother’s home; it had been their own 
home from childhood ; and to serve it with the purest, noblest 
service was the ambition of their lives. When I first knew them 
they lived one life; they were united in faith, in interest, and in 
occupation; but in October, 1908, Miss Julia Gaskell, the younger 
sister, died, and then the ‘ we’ of Miss Gaskell’s letters became 
‘I,’ and the better part of her life was taken away from her. For 
five years more she lived, but now alone, in Plymouth Grove, or at 
her cottage, known as ‘ The Sheiling,’ at Silverdale, on Morecambe 
Bay. But she was never quite the same; she never lost an air 
of silent melancholy, although she fought hard to conceal it, and the 
grief was her friends’ rather than her own when she was confined 
first to the house, and then to her sick-bed, and at length after a 
period of increasing weakness, but not of acute suffering, her spirit 
passed away. ; 

Almost to the end, however, it was her delight to carry on the 
associations of the house. Still she gathered around her, from 
time to time, not only her friends, such as Lady Farrer and Lady 
Ritchie, but men of letters who came to Manchester, journalists 
of the Manchester Guardian, artists and actors, all who were 
interested in the higher life of the city. She had much to tell them, 
for her personal knowledge was a living bond between the present 
and the past. She had been the child-friend of Thackeray ; she had 
learnt drawing from Ruskin; she had been one of the pioneers 
of Alpine climbing with Leslie Stephen; she had known society 
in Paris under the auspices of Madame Mohl, whose name is so 
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prominent in the recently published Life of Florence Nightingale, 
and society in Rome as the guest of the sculptor, W. W. Story. 
She welcomed her guests at Plymouth Grove with the stately grace 
and dignity of one who understood in a hurrying age the art of 
managing a salon. Her hospitality, her conversation, her house 
itself, like her very handwriting in its pleasant formality, savoured 
a little of the old world. Her drawing-room remained practically 
as it had been when Charlotte Bronté hid herself out of pure shyness 
behind the curtains at the unexpected appearance of a lady visitor. 
In every act and word of hers, as in every look, there was seen and 
felt to be the impress of such a personality as shrank instinctively 
from the stain of evil, and gave itself altogether to the things 
which are honest, pure, lovely, and of good report. She did much 
for Manchester by her charity; she did more, far more, by her 
character. 

The relation of Charlotte Bronté to Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell and 


their family is well known through Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte © 


Bronté.’ She paid them at least three visits in Manchester. She 
too has given a description of the house in Plymouth Grove. It 
seems that she felt a peculiar interest in the daughters of the family, 
even more perhaps in Julia than in Meta. But the recently pub- 
lished letters of Charles Eliot Norton! afford, I think, the best 
testimony to Miss Gaskell’s intellectual sympathy. It is well known 
that Mrs. Gaskell dedicated ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers’ to ‘ all my Northern 
Friends ’—i.e. to her friends in the Northern States of America— 
‘ with the truest sympathy of an Englishwoman, and in an especial 
manner to my dear friend, Charles Eliot Norton, and to his Wife, 
who, though personally unknown to me, is yet dear to me for his 
sake.’ Mr. Norton, in correspondence with Miss Gaskell after her 
mother’s death, rises by insensible degrees of feeling from ‘ My dear 
Miss Gaskell,’ to ‘ My dear Meta,’ and then to ‘ My dearest Meta.’ 
Theirs was a friendship, as he himself says, of fifty years. It 
ended only with his death in October 1908. The last of his letters 
to her, dated only three months before his death, closes with a 
passage scarcely more characteristic of him who wrote it than of her 
to whom it was written. ‘I hope,’ he says, ‘the suffragettes will 
give you no further annoyance. Their recent course of brawling 
can have done little to promote the cause which they profess to 
have at heart. It hinders, indeed, the adoption of the moderate 
measures which are all that a wise policy would promote.’ 


To Miss Norton and to Messrs, Constable my particular thanks are due. 
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For although Miss Gaskell took a part, and generally an active 
part, in many of the intellectual and philanthropic institutions 
within the city of Manchester, as in the University, the Social Club, 
the Whitworth Art Gallery, the High School for Girls, the Sick 
Poor and Private Nursing Institution, and, above all, the Nursing 
Home which she founded as a memorial of her sister Julia, she was 
constitutionally opposed to all violence in the language or conduct 
of womanhood. It was, indeed, rather at her home than upon the 
Boards of which she was a member that her counsel was sought and 
heard. And as the shadows of age closed around her, she grew to be 
more and more desirous of such influence alone as is not incom- 
patible with privacy. The words which she wrote of her mother’s 
end were not less applicable to herown. ‘Mamma’s last days had 
been full of loving thought and tender help for others. She was so 
sweet, and dear, and noble beyond words.’ 

' Miss Gaskell never forsook the Unitarian creed of her parents. 
She was wont to describe herself as an old-fashioned Unitarian. 
She belonged to the school of Channing, and Lowell, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Martineau. In her way of looking at religious 
questions, as indeed in the language of the funeral service with 
which she was laid to rest beneath the shadow of her father’s chapel 
at Knutsford—above all, in the spirit and temper of her life—there 
seemed to be little that would definitely part her from the orthodox 
Christian faith. It was said by one who watched at the last beside 
her death-bed that there could scarcely be a better Christian than 
Miss Gaskell. 

It is difficult to praise in public the value of a life such as hers. 
Just because she was so little to the world, she was so much to the 
circle of her intimate friends. The fairest violets do not shed their 
fragrance by the dusty roadside. It is enough that her death, 
although it has happened in the fulness of years, has left an 
unspeakable void in many hearts. Nearly fifty years ago 
Mrs. Gaskell’s unfinished novel, ‘ Wives and Daughters,’ was passing 
through the pages of the ConNHILL Macazine at the time of her 
death. It may not be unfitting that in the pages of the same 
Magazine a wreath of affectionate respect and regret should be laid, 
as it were, by a sorrowing friend upon her daughter’s grave. 


J. E. C. Wetipon. 
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‘AE BLYTHE YULE NICHT.’ 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


Rosert MacAtrine, the keeper on the Glen Ulna estate, had been 
desperately busy all the shooting season; but now that winter 
was come and the ‘ shooters’ (as he would have named them) had 
long since fled from the savage North, Robert had time to think 
about his own affairs. 

He was considering them as he walked down the glen this 
winter morning. The ground was like iron; the window-panes 
of his cottage had been frosted so thickly when he rose that he 
had to breathe upon them before he could see out. Now a thin 
film of snow lay on the ground, just whitening it over. The air 
was like a draught of iced wine—so cold, so invigorating. 

As Robert walked along he whistled softly to himself—it was 
a fine thing to have time to turn round, he thought; he had been 
‘terrible thrang’ all the autumn. His errand was rather a gloomy 
one, for he was going to the burial-ground to look at his parents’ 
grave; but this aspect of the case did not seem to strike the 
young man, and he whistled as he might have done on the 
way to his wedding. 

There is not that slightly sentimental tradition about graves 
in Scotland which prevails in England. Perhaps once or twice in 
three years MacAlpine made this pilgrimage, and there was no laying 
of wreaths on the grave—such an act of tenderness would have 
been considered both weak and wicked by our hero. Yet his 
attitude of mind towards the dead was absolutely reverent: 
no touch of disrespect entered into it, only a firm acceptance of 
facts. The departed were departed: what good would wreaths 
of withering flowers do them? His parents did not need such 
nonsense where they were now ! 

This place of burial was not a churchyard, for in such a wide and 
solitary district it is often necessary to have a graveyard nearer 
to some parts of the parish than the church may happen to be. So 
the little God’s acre stood alone among the hills, as solitary a spot 
as the eye could rest upon. Here indeed it seemed one might lie 
down in quietness for an wternal repose. No sound broke the 
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silence except the bleating of sheep or the cry of the curlews, and 
each narrow bed was softly happed over with short heathery grass 
and little bushes of blaeberries, instead of the dismal green vegeta- 
tion that covers city graves. There was a low rough stone dyke 
round the place, and a rusty iron gate led into it. Robert was 
just going to jump the dyke when a thought seemed to strike him, 
and he went round to the gate and essayeu to open it. The iron 
in that bitter frost almost burned his hands as he struggled with 
the rusty bolt. At last it drew back, but he had to use all his 
strength to open the gate, for heather had grown up over the 
threshold and one of the hinges was broken. 

Robert’s was an orderly mind; he noted this bit of disrepair, 
then strode across the heather to the corner where lay his parents’ 
dust. 

Was all in order here, he wondered? No: the headstone 
was awry and the lettering on it grown over with lichen. Robert 
took out his knife and scraped off the yellow growth, but he could 
not straighten the stone—that must be seen to later. 

He stood and looked about him. So young and strong he was 
that he had no shrinking from the thought of death and dissolution. 
His sane and healthy mind contemplated the fact that in all prob- 
ability he too would one day lie there beside his parents, without 
the least shudder of apprehension. It was almost a pleasant thought 
to him. He had honoured them both—surely it was well that his 
dust should mix with theirs, that together they might rise from their 
graves when the trumpet sounded? Brought up as he had been 
on the Bible, its words rose to Robert’s lips instinctively ; its tre- 
mendous imagery was often in his thoughts. This brilliant morning, 
as he stood there in the sunlight, all manner of texts occurred to his 
memory— They that are in their graves shall come forth.’ .. . 
‘ The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. . . .’ 

Robert looked about him and wondered and questioned of 
that great change. ... ‘ There was Archie MacLaren and his wife 
Jessie,and poor Charles Burns,and Thomas MacCornishand Margaret 
Muirhead . . . every one of them had been as well known to him as 
his own family. Fancy them all rising up out of their graves again— 
old neighbours as they had always been—aye, and not such good 


friends always either. ... Burns and Muirhead had fought once 
on the Laggan road, coming home late on a Saturday night. . . they 
both had drink in them. . . and Jessie MacLaren was aye having 


words with his own mother, he remembered . . . well, maybe all 
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these grudges would be forgotten then, . .. ‘we shall be 
changed... .’ 

He looked across at the headstones that bore the familiar 
names, noticing how many of them had grown illegible from 
exposure to the weather, and how half the stones leaned sideways. 

Then his thoughts came suddenly back to his own intimate 
personal affairs. He stepped across his parents’ grave and paced 
the bit of ground that lay between it and the dyke. 

Of no other nationality would it be credible, yet it is true that 
Robert muttered aloud in a tone of great complacency these words : 
“ There’s room there for me an’ Maggie’ ; and, to make the situation 
more piquant and unbelievable, you must know that Robert was 
not a married man. 


Robert had been paying his addresses for some time to this 
young woman, Maggie Malcolm, whose last resting-place he chose 
in such an unemotional manner. But all autumn they had seen 
little of each other, owing to stress of work on his part, and the 
fact that Maggie had gone as an auxiliary housemaid to the Lodge 
for three months. Now, the young man reflected, it was time that 
he went a-courting again, and he decided that he would pay an 
evening call upon the Malcolms this very day. 

They were not well off, as the father was only a shepherd, so 
Robert remembered that a hare or a pair of rabbits might be a 
welcome gift to Maggie’s mother—he would go in search of this 
offering in the afternoon. 

It was no wonder that Robert wished to change his state. 
Since his mother’s death, some three years before, he had been 
dependent for all his comforts upon a deaf and very cross old house- 
keeper named Annie Flyter. No woman would have put up with 
Annie for a day; but Robert was good-natured, was seldom in 
the house, and knew the difficulty of getting a respectable house- 
keeper for an unmarried man, so he never listened to her complaints, 
and let her be as cross as she chose. Only on winter evenings, when 
storms kept him indoors, it was a cheerless home—old Annie, tooth- 
less and deaf, sitting knitting by the fire, grumbling at the draught 
that came under the door, and groaning over her rheumatic knees ! 
Annie, who knew that she was too old to get another situation 
easily if she lost this one, was desperately anxious that Robert 
should not marry. Having never realised the depths of contra- 
diction that lurk in most hearts, she made a point of finding fault 
with Maggie whenever it was possible to do so. 
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This afternoon, when Robert had finished his dinner, he lighted 
his pipe and took down his gun from the rack. 

‘T’ll no’ be in for m’ tea, Annie,’ he shouted ; ‘ I’ll hae it wi’ 
freends.’ 

‘Ugh—lIt’ll be tae see yon hizzie o’ Malcolms that yer goin’ ?’ 
she said, with an ugly grimace. 

‘Maybe,’ Robert admitted, too honest to deny the truth. 

‘ Weel, if a’ they say’s true, there’s anither aifter her—or she’s 
aifter him maybe—she’s gey fond o’ the lads.’ 

‘Haud yer clash,’ said Robert, not too politely, as he banged 
out of the cottage. He did not believe what she said, yet the old 
woman’s words rankled in his mind—another man after Maggie 
no less! Who would that be ? 

As he strode across the hill in search of a hare, he racked his 
brains to think which of the neighbours was likely to be his rival. 
Several names occurred to him, but he rejected them all as impos- 
sible. Then a fear shot through his heart like a bullet : the London 
chauffeur at the Lodge? ... 

Somehow the thought carried conviction with it ; he must find 
out. Just then a mountain hare, white as snow, sprang across his 
path like a ghost. His gun was at his shoulder in a moment, and 
down came the hare. Robert lifted the long, hot, white body care- 
fully, and marked the little trickle of blood that dyed the snowy 
fur where the shot had gonein. ‘It’sagrandskin. I wonder would 
Maggie like it for a tie ? I could maybe cure it for her,’ he thought, 
thinking, too, how well Maggie would look with the white fur round 
her neck. Well, it was a good thing he had this to offer. The 
afternoon was over now ; in half an hour it would be dark ; he must 
get on. He put the hare into his game-bag, and swung off down the 
glen towards the Malcolms’ cottage. 

The man who comes to pay his addresses at the home of his 
beloved is always to be pitied. But surely when that home is a 
‘but and ben’ cottage, in which all the family life is carried on, 
his difficulties are increased tenfold. 

When Robert came into the Malcolms’ kitchen, he found the 
shepherd, his wife, two boys home from school, and the adored 
Maggie, all sitting there at tea. Obviously some excuse must be 
offered for the call, unless its object was to be evident to the whole 
family. The hare might indeed have been enough of an excuse if 
Robert had not been self-conscious; but he was, and that 
ruined the situation. He decided to appear to have come to discuss 
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the lamentable state of the graveyard—here was a subject which 
could not seem to have any connection with Maggie. 

This tea was very different from the dreary meal Robert 
would have sat down to with old Annie at home. A big 
wood fire burned on the hearth, the room was stiflingly hot and 
smelt of tea, but how cheerful it all was! Robert stood in the 
doorway, unfastening the straps of his game-bag, and exchanged 
remarks with the shepherd upon the weather. Then advancing 
into the kitchen, he proffered the hare to Mrs. Malcolm. At sight 
of the great white creature the boys forgot even the joys of scones 
and treacle. They fell upon the hare with cries of admiration, 
stroking the snowy fur with their pudgy, treacle-covered fingers, 
gazing into the poor, dim, dead eyes, and pointing with delighted 
interest to the pitiful red drops that fell to the floor: there. was 
not much sentiment in their composition. 

‘Yer real mindful, MacAlpine,’ said Mrs. Malcolm approvingly. 
* Ye’ll take a cup tea ?’ 

Robert was only too delighted to do so, and was given a chair 
next to Maggie. They spoke a little about indifferent matters, 
and Robert was just about to produce his second excuse for the 
visit, when Mrs. Malcolm startled him by a piece of unwelcome 
news. 

‘Her Ladyship’s wantin’ Maggie tae gang tae London—we’re 
no’ just sure aboot it—it’s gey far off,’ she said. 

Maggie go to London! Robert felt that his worst fears were 
true. He took a gulp of scalding tea, and then, summoning all his 
manhood together, answered with apparent unconcern : 

‘She'll be wantin’ tae go?’ He did not dare to address Maggie 
directly in case she should see his emotion, but the girl herself 
answered. 

‘Oh well, I’m no’ just quite sure either,” she said. ‘ It’s a long 
road, but then it’s awful dull here in the winter.’ 

Robert’s jealous fancy traced this remark to its source : well he 
knew these Cockneys with their talk of Music-halls and Theatres 
and Picture Palaces. Since when had Maggie begun to find the 
countryside dull in the winter ? Some one had suggested it to her. 

Mrs. Malcolm threw some light on the situation at this point. 

‘Maggie’s fair spoilt,’ she explained. ‘It’s a’ thae English 
sairvents doonbye—she’s aye threepin’ awa’ aboot London, an’ 
a’ ye'll see there. Isna it an awfu’ thing, MacAlpine, that the 
lassies canna bide at hame—they’re jist daft for the toons.’ 
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Maggie tossed her head. ‘Ye see, mother, things are that 
different now; we must move with the times.’ She had moved 
with the times to the extent of eliminating a good deal of dialect 
from her speech—only now and then a word or phrase slipped out 
when she was off her guard. 

Malcolm had finished his tea, and now turned his chair towards 
the fire, filled his pipe, and lit it from a burning twig. ‘Things 
are no’ improvin’ by my way o’ thinking,’ he said with great 
finality. 

Robert, aflame with jealousy, was foolish enough to take the 
part of the elders in their discussion. 

‘T’m wi’ ye, Malcolm,’ he said. ‘'There’s a lot o’ ideas nowa- 
days that’s no improvement on the old ones.’ 

* Ye’ll hear a deal o’ talk on the hill ?’ the shepherd suggested. 

‘Aye; a deal o’ nonsense,’ said Robert grimly. He had 
listened to many a conversation on the hill, and passed the speakers 
in judgment. 

Maggie sat with pursed lips, and heart boiling with anger. There 
is nothing that young people resent like any criticism of new ideas. 
Robert, she felt, had no right to go over to the camp of age in this 
way. 

‘I suppose ye’ll be sayin’ I shouldna go to London then, 
Mr. MacAlpine ?’ she asked vindictively. 

‘Oh, please yersel,’ he answered. He was involving himself 
more and more deeply every moment in Maggie’s displeasure. 
Before her mind’s eye there flitted the picture of ‘Mr. Hocken,’ 
the London chauffeur, in his trim leather garments, with a cigarette 
between his lips... Robert’s homespun suit was not of that 
immaculate cut, and he smoked the rankest tobacco in a common 
pipe. .. Mr. Hocken used to amuse her with an endless stream 
of Music-hall jokes and songs. ‘The very latest at the ’Alls,’ as 
he assured her ... and there sat Robert, who had never been in 
a Music-hall in his life, and didn’t seem ever to wish to go to one— 
how dull and countrified he was! It is true that Robert could 
have lifted Mr. Hocken up in one hand ; but height and strength 
were not everything, Maggie reflected—and Mr. Hocken was that 
amusing 

A slight pause fell, and Maggie had time for these and other 
reflections before Robert asked, speaking with difficulty : 

‘Then ye’ll be for off before the New Year ?’ 

‘Maybe. I’d like to see Christmas in London; they say the 
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butchers’ shops are a sight—a’ the meat stuck wi’ holly and pigs 
with apples in their mooths. . . .’ 

This picture of the carnal South did not fire Robert’s 
imagination ; he thought it quite disgusting. 

‘Thae English folk are awfu’ set on their meat,’ he growled, 
and Maggie again resented the criticism. 

“Some of them’s real nice and frank,’ she said sharply. 
Again Robert felt that he had gone too far. Groaning at his 
own stupidity, he decided to change the subject for one less 
controversial. 

“I was east at the burial-ground the day, Malcolm,’ he began ; 
“I hadna been for a twelvemonth—there’s a deal of repairs wantit 
there.’ 

Malcolm took his pipe from his mouth and spat into the- fire 
thoughtfully. 

* Aye is there: I was there mysel’ no’ verra long syne,’ he said. 

“The gate’s off the hinge, and there’s a slap in the dyke too 
the sheep are comin’ in through it ; an’ a’ the stanes are leanin’ 
this way an’ that—it would take a deal o’ sortin’.’ 

‘Aye would it; we maun speak tae the minister,’ Malcolm 
agreed. Again a short silence fell, and in that moment a ray of 
light shot through the gloom of the situation, and inspired Robert 
with a sudden hope. 

‘D’ ye no’ mind some seeven years ago they had a concert an’ 
a ball fort?’ he cried. ‘It was John MacLaren east at Balvaig 
got up the ball—he was a braw dancer—Ech! he’s lyin’ there 
himsel’ the day, poor lad !’ 

The thought made Robert pause for a moment ; but common- 
sense had the mastery very soon. Poor MacLaren, who was in 
his grave, had danced as blithely that winter night as any man 
among them ; but did he rest any less quietly now for all that ? 
He had done his neighbours a good turn then, and was, had 
he known it, to profit by it himself! There was no easier way 
of raising money in Ulna than getting up some sort of enter- 
tainment, for in the long winter evenings the young people were 
glad to have some amusement. It never occurred to Robert and 
Malcolm, as they discussed the idea of having a concert and ball 
in aid of the graveyard, that there was anything absurd in the 
idea ; it only seemed to them a sensible way of making money for 
@ most necessary object. 

Maggie sat and listened as the two men discussed the matter. 
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Robert wondered if she was interested in what they said, and 
as he bade her good-night he ventured to hope that she would 
take a ticket for the ball from him if it could be arranged. 

‘Oh, yer verra kind, Mr. MacAlpine,’ she replied. ‘ If I’m here 
it would be fine—but, ye see, I'll maybe be off to London for 
Christmas.’ 


Never did man work as Robert worked for that concert and 
that ball. He was determined that both should be on a scale never 
before seen at Ulna. 

Every scrap of musical talent in the district was asked to do 
its best ‘on behalf of the Ulna burial-ground.’ Robert himself 
often walked ten or fifteen miles a day to hunt up some distant 
musician, and used all his persuasive gifts to induce these coy 
artistes to give their services for the concert. 

No fewer than three ministers promised to be on the platform, 
ready to give speeches of the regulation ‘Swaree’ brand, which 
is a happy mixture of the sacred and the jocose. A farmer’s 
daughter kindly lent her piano and her services as accom- 
panist : the schoolmaster was to sing three times: an old fiddler 
from Balvaig would contribute several ‘items’: the Free Church 
precentor might be depended upon for any number of songs, 
while one of the ministers had a wife who sang duets with 
him. A South-country farmer gave humorous recitations: a 
very bashful ploughman played the concertina . . . there seemed 
no end to the resources of the district. But all this galaxy of 
talent was spread thin over twelve or fifteen miles of country, and 
the question was whether all the performers could be collected 
on Christmas Eve, the night aimed at for the concert ? 

Why a ball should be preceded by a concert is a question be- 
nighted Southern readers may ask. Ifthey try to place themselves 
in the circumstances of the natives of Ulna, they will perhaps 
understand this better. Let them in imagination walk, or jolt 
in a gig or a farm cart, for any distance from two to twelve miles 
over solitary unlighted roads, on a bitter December night. Let 
them, moreover, have the prospect of jelting or walking all these 
miles over again before they get back to their homes, and they 
will realise that the entertainment which has been so hardly won 
should not be too short: they want, in fact, the worth of their 
money. And they get it, you may be sure. Jaded concert and 
theatre goers who roll off comfortably in cars after dinner to their 
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places of amusement, yawn through the acts, and roll home again, 
know nothing of the true joys of recreation as they exist for country 
audiences. Here indeed is amusement. Once, at most, in the 
winter such a chance comes. It is enjoyed after a day of hard 
work, and bought with a hard-earned shilling. We are made so 
that we do not enjoy what we get too easily—a blessed provision 
of nature—and this fact accounts for half the unenjoyed amuse- 
ments of society. 

Knowing, then, the tastes of the audience he was catering for, 
Robert arranged a portentously long programme. The concert 
began at seven o’clock and was to go on till half-past ten. After 
this the hall would be cleared of seats, and the dancing would 
begin. It might go on till five the next morning if the "dancers 
were sufficiently vigorous. 

Robert made all these arrangements with a sort of nai 
determination. At his heart there was a strange feeling of de- 
spondency ; he kept asking himself how he would get through 
the ball if, as she said, Maggie chose to go off to London. Then 
Hope would spring to life again and whisper in his ear that Maggie 
was not really going—her parents were still doubtful about letting 
her go so far from home . . . she would be at the ball right enough. 
But just as he had listened to this enchanting whisper, another 
quite as insistent would come to him: ‘ What about yon man 
Hocken ?’ and poor Robert writhed with anger and anxiety. 

Well, all he could do was to go on with his preparations for 
the entertainment, making them sound as attractive as possible. 
He consulted Maggie on the subject of decorations. She at once 
promised to make an inscription in Turkey-red lettering, stitched 
upon a sheet, to hang above the door. It was to bear the familiar 
words ‘ For Auld Lang Syne,’ and was supposed to convey in veiled 
language, an allusion to the object of the ball. 

Maggie was busy over this bit of work for more than a week, 
Robert coming daily to give suggestions as to the size and shape of 
the letters. On these visits he tried in all manner of indirect ways 
to find out what her plans were likely to be. Quite in vain. 

So things went on from day to day. It was now the 10th of 
December, a day generally notable in Robert’s gamekeeperly 
mind only by the fact that grouse and blackcock shooting were 
ended ; but this year he had begun to have other landmarks in 
his mind, and as he walked down the glen he was saying to himself, 
‘ A fortnight the day—she’ll surely no’ be off afore the ball noo ?’ 
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It was piercingly cold, with a brooding grey sky that seemed 
to promise snow. Robert whistled to his black retriever and 
quickened his pace, glancing up at the dark sky. Two days 
before he had been at the Malcolm’s, and the inscription was almost 
finished then ; he must go and get it to-day. 

Maggie met him at the door, looking very bright and smiling, 
her head wrapped in a little green tartan shawl. She affected 
great surprise at sight of Robert. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. MacAlpine; will ye come in? It’s real eold 
the day. I’ve got the toothache with it. I think we’re to have 
snow, she exclaimed, turning back into the cottage. Robert 
would have preferred to stand at the door with her, in the bitterest 
wind that ever blew, but he could not say so. 

‘I’m through with the motto at last,’ said Maggie, ‘ and *deed 
it’s as well, for I’ve a letter from her Ladyship wantin’ me down 
to the Lodge for ten days... .’ She paused, and took down a 
letter from the mantelshelf and gave it to Robert to read. He 
glanced at its contents. 

‘ Margaret Malcolm,’ it began: 


Sir John and I have decided to come down to the Lodge for 
ten days before Christmas, as I have not been well lately and 
need a change of air. We are only bringing Emily, the cook, and 
Jane, the housemaid, with us. Will you let me know by telegram 
if you can open the Lodge for us, lighting fires in all the rooms, 
and putting everything in order? If you cannot do this, I will 
send Jane on ahead. We have to return to London on the 22nd, 
and I hope that you will by that time have made up your mind 
to take the situation of under housemaid which I offered you 
two weeks ago. You could travel up to London with Emily and 
Jane, and in this way avoid the long journey alone. 

I am, &... .’ 


The words seemed to dance before Robert’s brain. He stood 
stock-still for a minute, and then said, in a voice from which all 
life had departed : 

‘Then ye’ll be for off, Maggie ? ’ 

The girl looked at him and nodded, without uttering a single 
word. 

Another moment and Robert would have spoken—would have 
urged Maggie to give up going to London, because he wanted her 
to stay in Ulna and marry him; but just as the words were trem- 
bling on his tongue—when he had got the length of ‘ Eh, Maggie !’ 
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—Mrs. Malcolm made a desperately prosaic entrance with a plate 
of ham in one hand and a frying-pan in the other. She did not 
guess at the situation, stupid woman—only thought that Robert 
was looking ‘ gey glum’ over something. The romantic moment 
was flown, and Robert’s proposal remained unspoken. He pulled 
himself together as well as he could. 

* Weel, I maun be off ; it’s a pity yer no’ to be at the ball, and 
you that have done a’ this sewin’ for’t,’ he managed to say. 

* Aye, it’s a pity I'll not get to the ball,’ she said. ‘ But ye see 
it’s a fine chance gettin’ to travel up with Em’ly and Jane.’ 

Robert admitted that it was a chance—if she was going. 

‘Aye—I’m to go,’ said Maggie, with a touch of obstinacy in 
her voice. 

‘T’'ll just take the motto wi’ me then,’ Robert said. ‘ Put a bit 
paper round it, Maggie, if you please, an’ I’ll be off.’ 

What need to prolong this miserable hour—he would be better 
to go at once. 


There are sometimes a few pheasants to be picked up in the 
Ulna woods, so Robert found himself busy once more when his 
employer arrived at the Lodge. It was as well that the arrange- 
ments for the ball were virtually completed, or they would have 
needed to be laid aside for the time being. Sir John had always 
liked his young gamekeeper, and had a high opinion of his intelli- 
gence ; but now it seemed as if some curious change had come 
over the man—not a word would he speak that was avoidable. 
When Sir John, who was a conversational elderly man, gave forth 
his not very original views on politics or other matters, they were 
listened to in heavy silence. Now, in months that.were past, the 
two men had held many an animated discussion, and Sir John 
had often remarked, as if it were an entirely new discovery on 
his part, that the Scottish peasantry were really remarkably 
clever and well educated. Robert had indeed read, and thought over 
what he read, a good deal more than his master had ever done ; but 
now he would not show the least interest in any public matter. 

Again, all the news of the countryside, which in former days 
had afforded a good many subjects of conversation, seemed to 
have no interest for Robert either. He trudged along over the 
frozen fields and under the bare winter woods in a sullen silence 
that was unaccountable. Sir John concluded that it was better 
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to take no notice of moods, so he banged away at the pheasants 
and allowed Robert to be as silent as he liked. 

But one evening, as they walked back along the road in the 
dusk, a motur passed them—a little hurd-worked doctor’s car, very 
unlike the lordly visitants that haunted the roads in summer. 

‘No one very ill, I hope ?’ Sir John asked ; and Robert assured 
him it would only be old Peter, east at Balvaig: not, apparently, 
a life to mourn. 

Then, as they walked on, a sudden question burst from Robert’s 
lips : 

*Ye’ll have yon chaffer Hocken yet, Sir John ?’ 

‘Hocken ? Oh yes, an excellent man; I wouldn’t part with 
him readily.’ 

A glum silence. Sir John, however, pursued the subject. 

‘Hocken got married the other day—it’s a wonder to me he 
hasn’t done it before ; they’re very well off, these fellows ; about 
the best-paid trade there is just now. . . .” He would have rambled 
on, for he loved to hear himself talk, but the keeper broke in upon 
his reflections with scant politeness : 

‘Marrit! D’ye say Hocken’s marrit ?’ 

‘Yes; why does that surprise you so much, MacAlpine ?’ 

‘Oh, he was a flighty-like lad,’ Robert replied evasively. The 
string of his tongue seemed suddenly loosed, and for the rest of 
the way home Sir John was entertained by a flood of conversation 
that surprised him. 


The news which made Robert so blithe that night had been 
communicated to Maggie by Emily and Jane, in the first half-hour 
of their arrival at the Lodge. Maggie had wonderful self-control. 
She did not reveal by the quiver of an eyelid the mortification she 
felt. So perfect was her stoicism, so excellent her acting, that 
Emily and Jane commented on her behaviour when they were 
left alone together. 

‘*Ocken did carry on with ’er, and no mistake; but there, 
them “Ighland girls ’ave no ’arts, I’m sure,’ said Emily with a 
sigh: she had had a tender feeling for the gay ’Ocken herself. 

‘T always said meself as she cared for MacAlpine ; but it don’t 
look like she does—’er comin’ away with us and altogether,’ the 
cook replied. 

‘No more it does, Jane; but you can’t never tell,’ Emily 


agreed, 
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They did not see Maggie’s pillow wet with tears of bitter 
mortification, or know that she lay awake half the night, 
sick at heart over her own folly. She had really been under the 
delusion that Hocken was in love with her, while all the time he 
had only been amusing himself. Life reads few sharper lessons 
to a girl than this. 

Then, with a sob of relief, Maggie turned to the thought of 
Robert: he was not faithless; she could swear that he cared for 
no other woman. 

Yet here she was, pledged to go off to London in a week’s time, 
leaving her faithful man to mourn ! 

If it had been possible to do so, she would have gone back upon 
her bargain and stayed at home. But pride forbade this course 
of action. The lynx eyes of Emily and Jane were on her: hadn’t 
she discovered a certain glee in their false English voices as they 
told her of Hocken’s marriage? They had expected her to be 
annoyed by the news—more than annoyed—of that she was very 
sure. Well, they didn’t get much amusement out of her dis- 
comfiture, she thought with satisfaction. She had played her part 
well: what boisterous good spirits she had affected all day, how 
she had joked and laughed, asking a dozen questions about the 
new Mrs. Hocken! Certain it was that Emily and Jane would 
never know of her chagrin. 

This was how matters stood with Maggie. All the week she 
had kept up her réle of good spirits before the other scrvants, 
and now, late on this same evening when Robert first heard of 
Hocken’s marriage, she had asked leave to go and see her mother. 
Relieved from the strain of keeping up before Emily and Jane, 
Maggie gave way suddenly when she found herself in the relaxing 
home atmosphere. In a burst of weeping she hid her face against 
the old patchwork pillow of her mother’s chair by the fire, declaring 
that ‘ she was that bad with the toothache.’ 

‘Ye maun hae it oot afore yon journey,’ Mrs. Malcolm said. 
‘Mind what a swelled face ye had in the spring.’ 

‘Eh, it’s awfu’ getting a tooth pulled!’ sobbed Maggie. 

‘ Hoots, lassie, think shame on yersel, greetin’ yon way Wi’ 
the toothache! There’s waur things than yon tae greet for,’ her 
mother assured her grimly. 

This reprimand had just been administered when a tap 
came to the door, and a voice that Maggie knew well called 


out : 
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‘ Here’s a fine burd for ye, mistress, an’ Sir John’s good wishes 
for Christmas.’ 

Maggie sat up in the chair and choked back her tears, as Robert 
came into the cottage holding a huge pheasant by the tail. 

‘Eh, MacAlpine!. Sir John’s real kind, I’m sure,’ said Mrs. 
Malcolm. ‘ He’s no’ the sort that sells a’ he shoots!’ Then, having 
duly admired the pheasant, she added, ‘ Here’s Maggie fair daft 
wi the toothache, puir lassie.’ 

Robert only grinned. 

‘Dr. Bain’s a fine hand at the pulling, Maggie,’ he said ; ‘ I saw 
him go east the road no’ half an hour since.’ 

‘There’s a chance for ye, lassie,’ said Mrs. Malcolm ; ‘I'll send 
Archie doon til the gate an’ catch him on his way back.’ 

But Maggie resisted this suggestion with all her might. She 
would not have the tooth out . . . it was better already . . . she 
had had it before . . . she could not bide Dr. Bain... . 

Her sobs had stopped as if by magic, and she had wiped the 
tears from her eyes. 

‘Ye’ll can get it pulled in London,’ Robert said, with another 
grin. He was in wonderful spirits, and even ‘the toothache "— 
that subject which in lonely districts far from dental consolations 
will generally strike a chord of fellow-feeling in every heart—only 
seemed to make him laugh. 

‘Nae doot but there’s two three pullers there,’ Mrs. Malcolm 
assented, innocently. ‘ But, gin she was wise, she’d hae it oot the 
now.’ 

‘Ye’ll be arrivin’ wi’ a swelled face, the same ye had in the 
spring,’ Robert suggested. 

‘ Aye will she,’ echoed Mrs. Malcolm. 

‘The lads in London ’ll no’ think sae much o’ ye then—but 
maybe yer no’ carin’ for them ?’ Robert asked. Maggie flushed, 
suspecting more in the remark than appeared. He meant Hocken, 
she felt sure, though he said ‘the lads.’ Did he know? Was 
he trying to find out if she knew ? 

‘’Deed, I’m never thinking about the London lads,’ she said. 
Robert could not repress his glee another moment, so, looking 
straight at Maggie, he cried : 

‘Yon Hocken the chaffer’s married, d’ye ken ?’ 

Maggie did not wince. With admirable self-possession she only 
remarked that it was piper’s news to her; she had heard it a week 
ago. 
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‘ Oh, ye had, had ye ? ’ Robert asked, great curiosity in his voice, 

‘My certy! Emily ’ll not talk of another thing—she was after 
him herself, I’m thinking,’ Maggie said, getting her knife into 
Emily with great pleasure. 

‘Then yer off on Friday ?’ Robert asked, changing the subject 
suddenly. 

* Aye, we’re to go with the late train an’ travel through the 
night.’ There was a short silence. Robert swung his game-bag 
round on his shoulder, lifted his gun, and hesitated for a moment. 

‘ Weel—I’ll be awa’—goodye t’ye, Maggie, and good luck,’ he 
said. His voice was husky, and he held her hand for a perceptible 
moment before he turned and went out at the door. His steps 
echoed across the iron ground as he walked away down the road. . . 

‘Eh, yon tooth!’ Maggie cried, flinging herself down again 
in another paroxysm of pain. 

Mrs. Malcolm confessed that she did not know what to do with 
her daughter that evening. 


Public hall there was none in Ulna, so the schoolhouse had to 
do duty for every entertainment held in the place. 

It was not a hygienic modern schoolhouse, only a low-roofed, 
badly ventilated old building, as unsuited for either music or 
dancing as could be. One breath of its atmosphere on this 
special Christmas Eve would have killed any modern disciple of 
fresh air; but the large audience waiting for the concert to begin 
rather enjoyed the high temperature of the room. Every window 
streamed with heat; even the walls exuded moisture. 

A small movable platform had been put up at one end of the 
building to raise the performers above the audience. On this were 
grouped the three ministers and the various singers and players 
upon musical instruments. Robert, as chief promoter of the 
entertainment, had also a seat upon the platform. 

He sat regarding the audience gloomily. Poor man, his heart 
felt like a lump of lead inside his breast. Maggie seemed 
so terribly far away now. She must have arrived in London 
about seven o’clock that morning; what was she doing there ? 
He could not even follow her in imagination, for he had never been 
in London, and this added to his despair. Even the knowledge that 
Hocken was no longer a rival failed to bring him much comfort. 
In Robert’s eyes Maggie was simply irresistible; if Hocken 
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could not now claim her, what about the footman? Besides, it 
was clear that Maggie did not care for him or she would never have 
gone off to London. . . there was really no ray of comfort anywhere 
on the horizon. 

Minister number one had risen, and was making a long and very 
jocose speech. Robert did not hear a word of it. At the far end 
of the room he had distinguished Malcolm and his youngest son. 
Why was Archie the older lad not there also, Robert wondered ? 
‘He’ll have the cold,’ he concluded, with dreary practicality. If 
things had been as they were not, Maggie should have been sitting 
there beside her father—and now she was hundreds of miles away 
in unknown London. . . . Under cover of the rapturous applause 
which followed the minister’s speech, Robert groaned aloud. 
The farmer’s daughter began to chastise her piano mercilessly, 
and the old fiddler rose to his feet ... the first long-drawn 
quivering notes seemed almost intolerably pathetic: there was 
unbearable torment in the haunting old tunes. 

Then the schoolmaster sang: a song that Robert had heard 
a dozen times, yet to-night each word seemed to have been written 
to voice his special grief : 


Last nicht, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lichted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing ; 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw... . 


Bad as this was to endure, the comic recitation that followed 
it was worse. Robert listened, and found a good deal to think 
about. Was it possible that these men, his neighbours, who sat 
there bawling with laughter, were all light-hearted ? How many of 
them were miserable in reality—how many wished themselves 
dead ? The recitation was, of course, about a young man in love. 
Robert asked himself bitterly why was it that anything so real and 
painful was consistently laughed at by those who did not happen 
to be suffering the same misery themselves? He supposed that 
most of the men and women there had been in love, or thought 
that they were in love, at one time in their lives ; yet they seemed 
to have forgotten about it now, as they rocked themselves in 
an ecstasy of foolish laughter over this description of love’s 
torments. 

Then, in the bitterness of his soul, Robert began to question 
whether it was all a delusion, a madness that mankind had to live 
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through ; . . . the sombre words of the Preacher rose to his 
memory : ‘ Madness is in their hearts while they live, and after 
that they go to the dead . . . also their love and their hatred and 
their envy is now perished, neither have they any more a portion 
for ever in anything that is done under the sun.’ . . . The men who 
sat there roaring with laughter would soon, every one of them, be 
in their graves, done with this heavy business of living . . . Love, 
with all its miseries, was only as long as life—often much shorter. 
Robert knew most of these men well ; he could swear that undying 
affection was not the keynote of many of their lives. Marriage, to 
most of them, had just been a prosaic bargain, entered upon 
perhaps in the heat of youth, then tolerated for the years that 
followed. ‘ Hoots,’ said Robert bitterly, ‘it’s just a daftness, 
and then a man’s ower wi’ it.’ 

A remembrance of the little burial-ground they were making 
merry for that night floated before his mind’seye. How he envied 
the dead men lying there in their quiet graves . . . eh! it would be 
easy done, and him such a good shot... . 

His thoughts had just reached this tragic stage, when once 
more the schoolmaster got up to sing. In spite of himself the words 
penetrated to Robert’s brain, and their appropriateness to his case 
made him suddenly laugh out aloud: 


Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gae tae France for me! 
Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t. 


The common-sense of the hardy old song commended itself to 
his practical mind: that was it—he would think twice before he 
shot himself even for Maggie! He wasn’t ready to join that silent 
company in the graveyard yet. His lusty youth rose up in anger 
at the thought, and he had a sudden reaction almost of gaiety—he 
would dance all the night and forget his broken heart. 

The concert was over at last. With a gesture of relief, Robert 
sprang from his seat and began the active work of clearing the room 
for the dancing. His courage revived with action, and he worked 
like six men instead of one. 

Outside in the frosty night air, groups of men stood about, 
lighting their pipes, laughing and talking over the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The sky was clear, and spangled with an innumerable 
company of stars that seemed to gaze solemnly down on these little 
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men who laughed and made merry on the little earth for their few 
and evil years. 
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Robert was a fine dancer; but he had been too busy arranging 
some changes in the programme to take part in the first reel. He 
stood near the docr to watch the twisting, swaying figures as they 
passed before him. The room was very hot, and a sudden icy draught 
of wind made him turn to see who had come in. He looked once; 
he looked twice ; but there could be no mistake—unless, indeed, his 
senses had left him altogether—Maggie stood in the doorway ! 
Maggie looking to his excited fancy lovelier than ever before, her 
cheeks red from the cold wind, her eyes bright as the stars. 

She was dressed all in white—very badly made, of course ; but 
this detail escaped the young man’s attention. You may be sure 
he thought she looked like an angel. Her brother Archie, whose 
absence had puzzled Robert, was her bashful escort. 

Quite inarticulate with emotion, Robert stumbled up to her. 
It was well that Maggie had more self-possession ; she only laughed 
and said, ‘ Ye see, I didna go to London after all.’ 

To Robert it was like a beautiful dream: so a man might die 
in torments and waken in Paradise. 

The drone of the bagpipes, the thudding feet of the dancers, the 
snapping of their thumbs, the cries and noise, all faded into a dim 
celestial music. He did not ask for explanations ; the happy fact 
was enough for him. 

‘ Ye’ll dance the next reel wi’ me ?’ he asked, and Maggie made 
prompt reply : 

‘Oh, aye, Mr. MacAlpine, that I will.’ 

What more did he want? But towards the small hours of the 
morning, when, exhausted by reel after reel, they sat together in a 
corner, Maggie confessed the truth. 

‘Ye see, when it came to the day, I just couldna go,’ she said. 
Robert held her hand in his now, regardless of public opinion. 

‘ Whatever did ye say then, Maggie?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, I just said it was yon tooth,’ she answered gaily. 

‘ And it no’ sae bad after a’ ?’ 

Maggie shook her head, and looked archly at him. 

‘It was that bad I had to send wurd for Dr. Bain in the end.’ 
‘ And ye had it oot!’ 
‘Aye.’ There was distinct regret in her voice, 
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‘ Never you mind, dearie, ye’ve plenty left,’ Robert assured her 
fondly, and added with an air of exquisite proprietorship, ‘ And ye’ve 
only tae say the wurd, an’ Ill buy ye a braw set.’ 

The cold dawn was coming up over the black shoulders of the 
hills before the ball came to an end. Archie, who was young for 
such dissipation, had long ago fallen asleep on a bench. He rubbed 
his eyes and stumbled to his feet when Maggie wakened him, saying 
it was time to go home. 

‘Eh, Maggie, I was dreamin’!’ he exclaimed— dreamin’ that 
you an’ MacAlpine was married !’ 

‘Whisht, Archie—mind yersel’,’ Maggie cried; but Robert 
laughed and told the lad that maybe he wasn’t very far wrong. 


Robert saw no incongruity between the ball and its object, as 
he solemnly counted out the gains of the burial fund some days 
later. 

Readers who smile at this will please to remember the number 
of Charity Balls they have subscribed to for objects quite as grim— 
Balls in aid of Cancer Hospitals, of Mining Disasters, of Sufferers 
from one or another ‘ visitation of God.’ Those who can dance 
for such objects need not smile at Robert for this. But in honesty 
it must be admitted that he chose a curious wedding gift for his 
bride when, a few months later, he and Maggie were united. It 
was a large sheet of paper, on which was inscribed the right of 
Robert MacAlpine and his wife Margaret to bury in the graveyard 
of Ulna. 

After all, could any gift have been more practical ? 
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A GREAT UNPROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. 


It is James Wadsworth, Major-General of Volunteers in the United 
States Army in the great War of Secession, who is described as 
above, and his claims to the title are clearly set out in a biography 
of him lately published by Mr. H. G. Pearson (John Murray). It 
is true that he never held higher rank in the field than that of 
Divisional General, but he acquitted himself so well in that capacity 
that there is good reason for believing that he would not have 
failed in still higher positions. He was in his element in battle, 
no danger daunted him, and he was wonderfully prompt in critical 
moments at making up his mind as to the action to be taken. 

Mr. Pearson has done his work well ; he has introduced to our 
notice a very striking personality, and his battle descriptions are 
spirited and vivid. 

No war in history has been more copiously described than 
that between the Northern and Southern States of America from 
1861 to 1865. Official records, histories of campaigns, accounts 
of battles, biographies and autobiographies of prominent leaders, 
reminiscences, histories of regiments, have followed each other 
in rapid succession, and it is curious that General Wadsworth has 
so far passed almost unnoticed. 

To English military students such literature is or ought to be 
of special interest. Viewing the magnitude of the issues, the 
vast numbers engaged, the huge area over which it was waged, 
and the variety of conditions under which it was fought, the war 
was the greatest in which the Anglo-Saxon race has ever been 
engaged. The names of men and places being mostly English, we 
can follow the details more easily than those of most wars. But 
it is not language only which is common to the two countries ; the 
conditions under which the two sides embarked on their tremendous 
task were in some important particulars not unlike those which 
would confront England if involved in a life or death struggle. She 
too would have to rely on voluntary effort and on more or less 
improvised arrangements. 

From the first it was obvious that the supply of trained officers 
for the two armies would be utterly inadequate. Those that were 
available came from the regular army, but as that at the outbreak 
of the war was only 16,000 strong, and at the end over a million, 
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it became necessary to fall back on amateur and unprofessional 
sources. The results, markedly so in the higher grades, were far 
from satisfactory. Political considerations, especially in the North, 
carried too much weight in the selections of men for important 
commands. In this respect the South was less unfortunate, being 
politically homogeneous, but even there personal favouritism was 
not unknown. There was no widespread want of courage among 
the non-professionals—many of them fought splendidly for their 
cause even to the death; but the broad fact remains that at the 
end of the war the great majority of those in high positions were 
men who had undergone military training. 

Born October 30, 1807, Wadsworth inherited a large estate 
at Geneseo, in the State of New York. He seems to have been a 
model landlord, certainly a successful one, and, speaking generally, 
his career was not unlike that of a great English country gentleman 
—a, few years at college, service in the local forces, occasional foreign 
tours, and a considerable interest in politics, 

He started life as a Democrat, but he soon imbibed strong 
anti-slavery sentiments, and left that party to become a Republican, 
It is quite possible that other motives prompted this action ; he 
evidently strongly resented the domination of the South in American 
politics, and the high-handed manner in which it was exercised. 
No doubt he considered himself quite as great a man as any member 
of a Virginian ‘ First Family,’ and was not at all inclined to play 
second fiddle to any of them. There are many indications of 
these feelings. In 1844 we read in a letter of his a complaint 
‘that the dictation and selfishness of the South was not properly 
rebuked.’ He describes the Southerners as ‘an aristocracy base 
and selfish . . . which in the eyes of the other nations of the world 
has covered us with infamy.’ With these sentiments it is not 
surprising that when the War of Secession was imminent Wads- 
worth was one of the first to offer his services to the military 
authorities. Though still strong and active, he was a grey-headed 
man of fifty-four, and his age made it rather difficult to place him. 
However, in the early days of confusion and mismanagement he 
had opportunities of showing how capable an organiser and ad- 
ministrator he was, with the result that he was appointed Major- 
General by Morgan, the governor of his own State. This was a 
very high position for an unprofessional, and Wadsworth would 
have been content with much lower rank. But he felt that there 
was the danger that a less suitable appointment might be made, 
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and though he did not go beyond believing that he was ‘ better 
than a worse man,’ he did not reject the offer. In his letter of 
acceptance he says he would not compete against professional 
officers, but ‘ as against men who have no advantage over me but 
a more'recent connection with the militia, and a fresher knowledge 
of military technicalities, I do not think it would be presumptuous 
in me to offer my name.’ But Cameron, the War Secretary, insisted 
that General Officers must be selected, not by the State, but by 
the Federal Government, and a warm controversy arose between 
him and Morgan, Cameron declaring that if he did not get his way 
he would accept no troops from New York State. To end this 
dilemma Wadsworth unselfishly resigned his appointment, and so 
it became necessary for him to find some other outlet for his burning 
patriotism. With this object he applied to General McDowell, 
commanding the troops south of the Potomac, for the appointment 
of aide-de-camp on his personal staff. This was a little embar- 
rassing. Generals, as a rule, do not take grey-haired elderly men 
ten years older than themselves as aides-de-camp, and no wonder 
McDowell hesitated. Eventually, however, moved probably by 
what he discerned in Wadsworth, and by his keenness to “ begin 
his soldiering in such modest fashion,’ he accepted him, and 
very soon realised what an active and efficient staff officer he 
had found. 

In those early days of the war such men were not too common 
on either side, but in the North there was a special difficulty in 
what Mr. Pearson calls ‘ its aversion to the whole matter of war 

. martial affairs had no part in its absorbing industrial life.’ 
McDowell told Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Russell, the well-known 
war correspondent, that there was ‘ great jealousy on the part of 
civilians respecting the least appearance of display,’ and this 
feeling was so strong that, even after the war had begun, Scott, the 
Commander-in-Chief, a professional soldier himself, and a veteran 
of the 1812 war against England, found fault with McDowell for 
holding a small review of eight battalions—‘ it was trying to make 
a show.’ Consequently, when martial affairs had to be taken up 
in real earnest, it was no wonder that confusion and bewilderment 
prevailed. 

The disastrous battle of Bull Run was the first serious action 
in which Wadsworth took part, and it was a rude initiation for the 
elderly apprentice in the business of war. 

McDowell’s plan of action was not bad—indeed so competent a 
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judge as General Sherman, who took part in the action, has re- 
corded his opinion that it was ‘ the best-planned battle in the war.’ 
The scheme, perhaps, was a little too elaborate, depending as it did 
on prompt and accurate combination, which it was rash to expect 
from such untrained generals. Besides this, there was little or no 
march discipline—the men fell out for water and to pick black- 
berries, and the roads were strewn with discarded equipment. 
However, things were not much better in the Southern Army, and 
the Federal attack was made with spirit, and for a time the fighting 
was rather in their favour. But the stubborn tenacity of the 
famous Stonewall Brigade, and the timely arrival of Confederate 
reinforcements, turned the tide. First hesitation, then retire- 
ment, and finally a panic-stricken rout, in which officers and men 
were alike involved. Some did not lose their heads, and conspicu- 
ous among them was Wadsworth. The crisis of his first battle 
revealed him as a man of ‘ natural courage and of natural powers 
of command, whose instincts bade him ever lead, and, leading, to 
rely upon others to follow.’ We read of him leading charges, 
seizing colours to act as rallying-points, re-forming broken troops, 
and generally doing the duty of incompetent regimental officers. 

His services were not unnoticed nor unrewarded, and from 
aide-de-camp he was promoted to Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 

The period succeeding Bull Run was devoted to much-needed 
drill and training, and the new Brigadier proved himself as efficient 
at that as in fighting. In one very important particular he had 
nothing to learn—he knew how to win the respect and affection of 
those under him. ‘ He was not only the commander, but also the 
watchful friend of the officers and men of his brigade.’ There was 
no matter too trivial for his ready personal attention if it concerned 
the health or comfort of his men, and he spent his own money freely 
on them. 

He was not kept long in the field, as he was selected to take com- 
mand of the Washington District, an important and by no means 
easy post ; but this episode is outside the scope of this review. He 
was nearly as much concerned with politics as with military matters, 
and was actually an unsuccessful candidate for the Governorship 
of his State. This duty kept him away from the army for an 
eventful nine months, and he missed the Peninsular Campaign 
and the great battles of Manassas, Antietam, and Fredericksburg. 
He had been trying for some time to get back to active service, 
and after the political campaign was over he was given the 
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command of the First Division of the First Corps under General 
Reynolds, a man thirteen years younger than himself, but of 
similar disposition and military ideas, and their relations were most 
cordial. One of his brigades, known as the Iron Brigade, a proud 
designation won at the battle of South Mountain, was commanded, 
strange to say, by a Quaker general, Meredith ; the other was 
under Cutler, an old but determined fighter. 

A characteristic incident which occurred at the moment of 
starting for the front deserves mention. Many thousands of the 
men had enlisted for two years, and, under the impression that their 
term of service had expired, part of a New York regiment refused 
tomarch. This was an emergency with which Wadsworth promptly 
dealt. Marching the Iron Brigade to the mutineers’ camp, he halted 
them and ordered them to load and come to the ‘ready.’ He 
then addressed the mutineers: ‘New York is ashamed of your 
conduct—I amastonished. Take two steps to the front as your 
willingness to obey [ungrammatical but intelligible] . . . unless 
you do, by the Almighty, I will bury you here.’ He so evidently 
meant what he said that the men instantly obeyed, and a dangerous 
crisis was averted. 


Note.—The following extract from a General Order by General 
Grant showed how that stern disciplinarian dealt with a similar 
but much graver situation: ‘There are men in the army who 
refuse to do duty on the ground that their term of service has 
expired. It will be made known to such men that, their conduct 
being open mutiny, they will be punished by death without trial 
unless they return to duty, and hereafter any soldier who refuses 
to do duty on a similar plea will instantly be shot without any 
form of trial whatever. The honour of the service and the necessities 
of the hour admit of no other disposition.’ 


Wadsworth joined the Army of the Potomac shortly after its 
disastrous defeat at Fredericksburg. The first action in which 
he took part was the forcing of the passage of the Rappahannock 
at Fitz Hugh’s Crossing, near Fredericksburg. Two of his regi- 
ments crossed in boats under heavy fire, accompanied by their 
General standing erect in one of the boats with his horse towed 
behind. He exposed himself so much that one of his men said, 
‘The General is too brave ; he will never see the end of the wax ; he 
will be killed first -—a prophecy only too soon to be fulfilled. The 
attack was a complete success, and the whole division crossed over, 
only to recross a few days later to take part as spectators in the 
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battle of Chancellorsville. This inaction was in no way due to any 
backwardness on the part of the men or their leader, but to the 
incapacity of Hooker, the Commander-in-Chief, who had many more 
men than he was capable of handling. 

When, after Chancellorsville, Lee invaded Pennsylvania, he was 
followed by Hooker, who, however, was relieved of his command 
by Meade before the two armies met. The First Corps had a 
very hot and trying march northward and were the first to come 
into contact with the Confederates. The meeting of the two 
armies seems to have been a chance collision, with the result that 
neither Lee nor Meade fought on the ground that they intended. 
Wadsworth’s division was the actual vanguard on which was to 
fall the brunt of the first onslaught, a little west of Gettysburg, 
and it was fortunate for the Federals that it fell on such sturdy 
fighters as Wadsworth and his men. 

Early in the day Reynolds was killed, but not before he had 
taken counsel with Wadsworth as to the action to be taken, and 
for a time, until superseded by General Doubleday, Wadsworth 
directed the fighting. The Confederates were in largely superior 
force, and in spite of their stubborn resistance the First Division 
had to give ground. The fighting was full of incident, and wherever 
it was hottest there Wadsworth was to be found. Of him a spec- 
tator writes: ‘His activity, efficiency, and ubiquity were remark- 
able . . . and he was absolutely fearless in exposing himself.’ Ata 
serious crisis he brought up two batteries to meet a Confederate 
attack, and, in spite of the gunners being enfiladed by rifle fire, 
they raked the enemy with canister, and for ‘ seven or eight minutes 
ensued probably the most desperate fight ever waged between 
artillery and infantry at close range, without a particle of cover 
on either side.’ In this fight Wadsworth actually assisted in 
working a gun, and while thus occupied a messenger brought him 
an order from General Doubleday to fall back, presumably for 
strategic reasons. ‘Tell the General,’ he shouted, ‘that I don’t 
know anything about strategy, but we are giving the rebels hell 
with these guns, and I want to give them a few more shots before 
we leave.’ He had a narrow escape of being cut off, but he managed 
to extricate his men, though at a terrible cost. It is said that of 
the 3,500 men whom he led into action in the morning only 1,300 
were left at the end of the day. The 24th Michigan and the North 
Carolina had a deadly encounter, and the percentage of loss in the 
two regiments was 80 and 88°5. These brave men had not fallen 
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in vain ; Hill, the Southern General, said he had never known the 
Federals fight so well, and the Confederate losses had been so heavy 
that the pursuit was only half-hearted, and time was gained for 
Meade to concentrate his army. 

In the two days’ fighting that followed Wadsworth was not 
seriously engaged, but his division was on the spot and ready 
for action if wanted. 

As might have been expected from a man of his temperament, 
Wadsworth was bitterly disappointed at the failure to attack 
Lee after his defeat. He was present at the Council of War at 
which the question of active measures was debated, and he gives 
an interesting account of the discussion and the part he took in it. 
He was probably not far wrong when he said that there were a 
good many regular officers who had not lost the West Point idea 
of Southern superiority. For once he was out of conceit with war ; 
his division, too, had been reduced by losses to less than a brigade, 
and thinking, as he did, that there were too many generals with the 
army, he asked to be relieved, and his request was granted. He was 
absent from active service for several months, but was employed 
on duty in connection with the raising of negro troops. 

In March, 1864, Grant was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Federal forces, and the prospect of serving under ‘a leader 
not sparing of conflict’ revived Wadsworth’s battle ardour, and 
he applied for re-employment. The reputation he had gained 
made this an easy matter; three Corps commanders—Warren, 
Hancock, and Sedgwick—applied for his services, and Grant himself 
said of him that such a fighter was worth a whole brigade. He was 
accordingly given command of the 4th Division, 5th Corps, under 
Warren, in which were included two of his old brigades, and on 
May 4 he started for the Wilderness, in which he was destined 
to fight his last campaign. 

The difficulties of this district of stunted trees and dense 
brushwood, relieved here and there by small clearings and pene- 
trated by a maze of cart-tracks and cow-paths, were extraordinary, 
the like of which, as Mr. Pearson says, have not been encountered 
since Hermann destroyed the Roman legions in the forest of Teuto- 
burg. The Confederates were fortunate in that they were fighting 
in their own country over ground with which they were fairly 
familiar. Moreover, in the forest the disparity between Lee’s- 
61,000 and Grant’s 115,000 effectives was minimised, and the 
superiority of the Federal artillery counted for nothing. 
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It is fairly certain that Grant did not intend to fight in the 
Wilderness, but hoped to push through it into the open country 
beyond. In this he was disappointed. Lee evidently preferred the 
Wilderness as a battle-ground, and promptly pushed forward to 
anticipate Grant. There was some bad scouting on the Federal 
side, and it was some time before Grant knew of Lee’s movement, 
and it was he, rather than Lee, who was surprised. However, 
Grant was not a man easily daunted, and he ordered an immediate 
attack, in which Wadsworth was hotly engaged, and his men soon 
realised the extreme difficulties of the ground. Attempts were 
made to advance by compass, but this proved impossible, and they 
were soon broken up into small bodies with little cohesion and 
gaps everywhere. ‘ Regiments which had started in the second line 
facing west found themselves facing north, and deploying ahead of 
the first line.’ In this sort of fighting, ‘ scientific bushwhacking’ 
on a large scale, the Confederates were far more at home than the 
Federals, and in Warren’s division almost the only success was won 
by the western woodsmen of the Iron Brigade ; but this was short- 
lived, and the division, Iron Brigade and all, was driven back in 
great confusion and with heavy loss. In this state of things 
Wadsworth’s personal magnetism was less effectual than usual ; 
except in the clearings his men were out of his sight and control, 
and it was almost impossible to know what was going on. How- 
ever, after a time he managed to get them re-formed, but he was 
greatly distressed at the failure of his men to hold their own : ‘ that 
the men who had endured so steadily all the day long at Gettysburg 
should now give way on such short provocation was a possibility 
for which he was totally unprepared.’ Another battle of a still 
more sanguinary character began on his right, and at his own urgent 
entreaty an important share in the operations was assigned him by 
Grant. But ‘ the whole Wilderness roared like fire in a cane-brake,’ 
and the men were not in the fighting mood of their General. 


Note.—In one brigade the men ‘ broke in a disgraceful manner— 
there was a veritable riot of musketry. Volley after volley was 
discharged, sometimes at the enemy’s skirmish line, sometimes at 
stray commands wandering about hopelessly lost, sometimes at 
no enemy at all.’ The Brigadier, ‘with hilariousness well simulated, 
continued to make the forest ring with his volleys,’ and when 
bidden to cease fire and keep quiet he ordered cheers for his native 
State. 


Night put an end to the fighting, only to be renewed the next 
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day, ‘ the last of conscious life for Wadsworth.’ The fortunes of 
both sides depended on the arrival of reinforcements. Burnside, 
with 17,000 Federals, was due early in the morning, but he had ‘a 
genius of slowness ’ and was not up in time. A very different man 
was Longstreet, who was bringing up 10,000 Confederates, and after 
a march of twenty-three miles and a short rest he accomplished ten 
more in the night, and arrived in time to deliver a crushing blow 
which, had he not, like Stonewall Jackson, been shot by his own 
men, might have been decisive. 

Close fighting has seldom been better described than in the 
following passage, quoted by Mr. Pearson from the Confederate 
General Law : 


The Federals were advancing through the pines with apparently 
resistless force when Gregg’s 800 Texans, regardless of numbers, 
flanks, or supports, dashed directly upon them. There was a terrific 
crash, mingled with wild yells, which settled down into a steady 
roar of musketry. In less than ten minutes one half of that devoted 
800 were lying upon the field dead or wounded, but they had 
delivered a staggering blow and broken the force of the Federal 
advance. 


It was on this occasion that the well-known incident took place 
of General Lee starting to lead the Texans, but amid cries of ‘ Lee, 
to the rear—go back, General Lee—we won’t go on unless you go 
back,’ a man seized his horse and prevented him. Few Generals 
have had such personal magnetism as Lee, and few troops have 
responded to the magnetism of a leader with greater devotion than 
the ragged and half-starved Confederates. 

Nor were instances of desperate valour wanting on the Federal 
side. Here is a description by an eye-witness of charge after 
charge led by Wadsworth himself. ‘ Now is our turn. As the men 
composing our first and second lines take refuge in our rear, we move 
to the front, and General Wadsworth, riding. up to our regiment, 
says “‘ Give it to them, Bucktails!” we pour in one close deadly 
volley, and they stagger under the terrible fire. The General 
shouts: ‘ Boys, you are driving them; charge!” Our brigade, 
now the front, charges fiercely, driving them back some distance, 
but a fresh line comes to their support, fires a volley in our very 
faces, and sends us back over the ground we had just gained, 
charging us in return. A new line comes to our aid, pours its fire 
on the opposing ranks, compelling them to give way, and again 
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we charge over the same ground, only to be driven back in turn on 
our reserves, as reinforcements come to the help of the enemy. 
The battle now becomes close and bloody. Charges and counter- 
charges are made in quick succession. Five times we traverse the 
same ground, led by General Wadsworth, who sits on his horse with 
hat in hand, bringing it down on the pommel of his saddle with every 
bound as he rides at the head of the column. Then, as the bullets 
strike among his men like hail and they begin to recoil, he rides 
slowly back in their midst, speaking kindly to them, with ever a 
smile on his pleasant countenance, which shows no concern for the 
storm of lead and iron raging around him.’ In similar fashion he 
led another charge of the 57th Massachusetts, and though this 
regiment was under fire for the first time and had probably never 
seen or heard of him before, they charged after him; and not until 
they had lost 250 men did they fall back. In a letter to Mrs. 
Wadsworth General Humphries writes of him: ‘ He was conspicuous 
beyond all others for his gallantry, prompter than all others in leading 
his troops again and again into action. In all these combats he 
literally led his men, who, inspired by his heroic bearing, continually 
renewed the contest which but for him they would have yielded.’ 

But no effort of his could avert the catastrophe that over- 
whelmed his command. Longstreet’s terrible counterstroke burst 
upon him, and men now reduced from the original 5,000, with which 
he had started a few days before, were suddenly almost enveloped 
in a fire which swept away every formation and drove the shattered 
remnant from the field. Wadsworth did all a man could do, but 
in vain. He almost seemed to court death, and his heroic life 
could hardly have ended otherwise than it did. He was mortally 
wounded within ten yards of the enemy and fell into their hands, 
and though he lived for two days he died without ever recovering 
consciousness. 

Even in these last hours of unconsciousness the impression made 
upon those around him is apparent. One of these spectators was 
a wounded Federal officer, one a Confederate Staff officer, and a 
third was a Virginian farmer whom Wadsworth had befriended 
when a prisoner. There are such phrases as ‘an eminently hand- 
some man of commanding presence, but showing gentle breeding ; 
his noble features calm and natural’ ; ‘I’d never believe they had 
such a man in the Federal Army; occasionally he heaved a deep 
sigh, but otherwise lay in deep slumber.’ The farmer asked 
permission to remove the body to his own family burying-ground, 
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whence later on it was taken to Geneseo with due honours . . . and 
* Jaid to rest in the burying-ground on the hill.’ 

His promotion to Brevet Major-General ‘ for gallant conduct at 
the battles of Gettysburg and the Wilderness’ dates from May 6, 
1864, the day on which he fell, and many tributes of affection and 
adniiration were paid to his memory, none, perhaps, more striking 
than the following by Motley, the American historian, a fitting 
termination tw this article : 


It always seemed to me that he was the truest and the most 
loyal American I ever knew, and this to my mind is his highest 
eulogy. . . . I often thought of him and spoke of him as the true 
original type of the American gentleman. 


Nevitte G. LytTreE.tTon. 
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‘THE MEN HEMMED IN BY THE SPEARS.’ 
BY BISHOP FRODSHAM. 


Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers, 
Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat of the years— 
Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in by 
the spears, 
Of these shall . . . my tales be told. 
Saltwater Ballads. 


THERE is usually a marked difference between the pioneers of 
colonisation and those who follow after. The second comers are 
without doubt the stuff from which a settled community is best 
made. They are usually more sober, more consistently regular 
in their work, more true to the type of older communities, than 
are their predecessors. But their figures are more drab—less 
interesting. 

During the decade I spent wandering to and fro on the face of 
tropical Australia I saw the old order slowly changing. It has 
not yet quite gone, but one by one the old hands are ‘ crossing the 
great divide ’—to use their own metaphor with its faint aroma 
of the gum-trees on the mountain-ranges that once separated 
the colonists from their land of pastoral promise. The successful 
men die in their Southern homes—for as a rule these leave the 
North to build themselves mansions near Melbourne, or homes 
by one of the land-locked inlets of Sydney Cove. The unsuccessful 
ones do as they have often done before. They start out alone 
on their last journey. The busy world who follow in their 
footsteps quickly forget the men who found and blazed the track. 
When they read in the papers that such and such an ‘ early citizen ’ 
died at the local hospital, or was found dead in his solitary camp, 
they remember for a while, and then again forget. Yet the battered 
old derelict was not infrequently one whose name will live in the 
nomenclature of mountains, rivers, lakes, and plains. 

Laudator temporis acti. The story of Australian exploration 
holdeth alike old men from the chimney-corner and children 
from their play. It is a record of men who knew how to face 
failure and, when necessary, to die with dignity. Some one has 
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tried to count how many hundred places in Australia rejoice in 
the descriptive cognisance of Sandy Creek. Who has reckoned 
how many mountains, gullies, and flats testify by their names to 
the desolation of the scene, or to the despair of those who first 
gazed upon it ? 

As an example of undaunted courage it would be difficult to 
surpass that shown by Burke and Wills in their dramatic dash 
across the continent from South to North. Much of the country 
over which they travelled I know well. It is not all easy to travel 
now. What it was like then God only knows. The dash from 
Cooper’s Creek in South Queensland to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
was magnificent, but it was not marked by even moderate pre- 
caution. The explorers took only three months’ provision with 
them! One by one their camels were exhausted, and when the 
last camel sank-on its knees Burke and Wills took their only 
horse to carry a small quantity of stores, and, leaving Gray and 
King behind, set out by themselves on foot. Not long afterwards 
the horse became inextricably bogged. Still the two pressed on. 
At last they reached a narrow inlet in the Gulf of Carpentaria 
where the noble river they had followed sagged into mangrove 
swamps and sand. The plains through which they had passed 
are covered now by sheep. The broken country is intersected by 
railways and dotted with mining townships. The Flinders and 
the Leichhardt Rivers are flanked by cattle-stations. But the 
salt-pans guarding the sand shoals of the Gulf are as forbidding 
as they were when the first white men saw them—and turned 
back. There are 


Miles and miles and miles of desolation, 
Leagues on leagues of land without a change. 


The story of the return is almost too painful to tell. One after 
the other blundered, and despite their magnificent courage the 
bush swallowed them up. Gray was the first to die. Then Wills 
was left, tenderly enough, with a bag of lily-roots close to his head, 
while Burke and King started on their forlorn hope for help. Then 
Burke died. And the relief party found King only alive. He was 
sitting in a native hut, pale, haggard, and wasted to a shadow. 

The aborigines, in the case of Burke and Wills, were not unkind. 
King, after he had cured their chief of a simple malady, was a great 
favourite in one tribe near Cooper’s Creek in South Queensland. 
5—2 
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But by coming into their midst unasked, without proper formalities, 
the explorers contravened the rigid social laws of the most primi- 
tive and conservative race in the world. Sometimes also their belong- 
ings irresistibly tempted cupidity. So in another expedition the 
explorer Baxter was speared by the blacks, and his companion, 
Eyre, passed a night beside the dead body of his friend, peering 
into the darkness. As a rule the aborigines do not attack at night, 
but the tension of watching for them in the velvet darkness—for 
it is unsafe to light a fire—has to be experienced to be understood. 
Eyre wrote in his diary: ‘Ages can never efface the horrors of 
that single night.’ 

To those who are in the least familiar with the map of Australia, 
Cape York points like a huge finger towards that quarter of the 
globe where lurks the ‘ yellow peril.’ The Cape York peninsula 
in itself has little to attract humanity, yellow or white, but there 
are few parts of Australia where the aborigines contended more 
fiercely against the early pioneers—explorers, miners, and pastoral- 
ists. Their glory has departed, but stories of the fierce old days 
are still told in Cooktown and behind the Laura ranges. The miners 
blundered more often than not towards their fate. Kennedy, the 
man who first explored the York peninsula, was a capable and alert 
bushman.* He had almost completed his task, and was only a 
few miles from the headland when an unseen hand hurled a spear 
from amongst the trees. So he died. And thus the map of 
Australia was filled in. 

The primary result of these explorations has been a magnificent 
achievement. In little over a century a continent, almost as 
large as Europe, has been organised throughout. Although it 
may not be practicable for wayfaring men to walk, at least in 
moderate comfort, from Cape York to the Leeuwin, yet peace 
and justice rule throughout the land. In the Southern parts the 
development has been phenomenally satisfactory. In the tropics 
the work of colonisation is still in its tentative stages, but the 
task is not so grim as it was even ten years ago. Now the railways 
are stretching out their thin tendrils far and wide. Before long 
the connections will be completed. East and West, North and 
South, will be linked together—and incidentally Australia’s greatest 
curse, the drought, has been robbed of its utmost horror. 
Sometimes the sybarite traveller in North Queensland is loud in 
his complaints of narrow-gauge railways, and of trains counted 
passing quick at twenty miles an hour. I have frequently listened 
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to these complaints, and I have also watched the brown thin face 
of one of the old hands listening too. How could the speakers 
understand what it was to travel over the same country before 
the railwayscame ? They had never pulled after them an unwilling 
packhorse, or coughed behind in the fine dust raised by its shuffling 
feet. They had never been caught by the rains and spent days 
clearing the thick adhesive mud from the coach-wheels, sleeping 
in the same mud at night. They had never camped by flooded 
rivers now bridged by the railway, nor seen the stock dying in the 
drought like flies. The spare, silent man knew, as they did not 
know, that the railways in Australia stand for more than speed 
and comfort. They are essential for the preservation of the flicker- 
ing flame of life in hundreds of thousands of helpless animals. 

The droughts are the greatest curses of Australia, but, speaking 
generally, they are extraordinarily local. A few hundred square 
miles, or even less, are affected. Beyond there may be abundance 
of grass and water, but the stock could not be overlanded through 
the intervening dry country before the railways were made—-now all 
is different. Huge fortunes have been made, and are being made, 
by pastoralists. The Banks and other Companies have stations 
in many various part of the continent. The losses in one drought- 
stricken area are more than compensated by the profits of the 
remainder. But who can tell the tale of the men who failed—the 
men who saw their fortunes melt away, their stock decrease and 
their overdrafts increase, until they themselves were left penniless, 
or were retained as managers on the stations they once owned ? 
I was in Australia all through the ‘ great drought’ which lasted 
almost eight years. Between 1895 and 1901 the number of sheep 
decreased from over 106 millions to 72 millions—then in one year 
the number dropped to 53 millions. In 1901 I travelled through 
the drought-stricken country in South Queensland, and the track 
for some three hundred miles was like a huge battlefield—saving 
that there were no human corpses. It was horrible, but—and this 
was the strangest thing—I seldom heard a word of complaint, even 
though I was in a country of ruined men. 

One characteristic and distressing feature of the drought is that 
the clouds constantly raise hopes only to baffle them. Normally 
the thunderstorms take three or four days to ‘ work up,’ and then 
the reservoirs of heaven are opened. The preliminaries of these 
storms occur during a drought. Shortly after noon on the third 
or fourth day, white clouds form on the horizon. Later in the 
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afternoon the sky is covered with mountainous heaps of blackness. 
The muttering thunder culminates in a salvo of heaven’s artillery. 
A few drops of rain, broad as florins, pick up the dust like rifle- 
bullets. Thatis the climax. The clouds then melt away as smoke, 
and a brazen sun, under an inverted bowl, is left to lord it over a 
panting, impotent earth. The whole spectacle is magnificent, 
but it is heartbreaking. I once watched such a phantasmagoric 
storm with a spare sunburnt squatter by my side. With a simple 
comment that better luck might come next time, he departed to 
perform the heart-rending task of weighing out the ounce or two 
of Indian corn allowed to each sheep as sufficient to keep bare 
life for a while in the remnant that was left. The decreasing store 
of grain was doled out like rations to shipwrecked sailors on a 
raft. The fashion in which stock died on that station, I remember, 
was both curious and characteristic. The sheep, like the cattle, fell 
around some familiar but dried-up waterhole. The horses pressed 
as near as ever the gates would suffer them to the homestead. This 
latter fact, united with their own helplessness, formed no small 
part of the horror of the situation to the men hemmed in by the 
spears. 

Another class of men, the product of surroundings and their 
own infirmities, is fast disappearing from Australia, having served 
their generation. They are called locally ‘fossickers ’"—quaint 
searchers for an Eldorado amongst the mountain-ranges. Their 
successors are more scientific, perhaps more successful, in their 
search for gold, copper, tin, wolfram, and all the other multitudinous 
metals of Australia. They are not so quaint, so characteristic, 
so pathetic. The ‘fossickers’ probably commenced their several 
wanderings in the days of the gold rushes, when the finding of a 
nugget in the alluvial clay gathered the miners together like eagles 
to the carcass. Now the alluvial diggings have been abandoned, 
even by Chinese camp-followers, to perhaps one wanderer who has 
grown old, and has abandoned the hope of finding a place more 
like Eldorado than the sandy bed of some inland river. Yet if 
the true ‘fossicker’ in earlier days had found a second Mount 
Morgan he would cheerfully have sold his claim to some better 
business man than himself, and, driven by his wanderlust, would 
have continued his search. 

Bret Harte accustomed one to the figures of big-hearted, 
garrulous, heavy-drinking, sentimental, hirsute gold-miners. Such, 
if they ever existed in Australia, are now as non-existent as the 
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dodo. Gold is now crushed and cyanided from the stone, eight 
pennyweights or more to the ton. The modern gold-miner is a 
shrewd, intelligent, prosaic individual—a keen politician and an 
even keener speculator in mining stock. The ‘fossicker’ is more 
frequently a solitary, taciturn, and not aggressively clean hermit. 
He sometimes carries a fly-tent in his wanderings, and he retires 
to a@ more permanent habitation constructed from old boards, old 
roof-iron, and kerosene-tins cut and flattened out as wall plates. 
In the fierce sunlight this house is almost as hot as a Dutch oven. 
At night, at least in winter, it is as cold as charity. It lets in every 
vagrant wind as blows. And in the wet season it is as waterproof 
as a garden sieve. His human mate is replaced usually by a 
truculent yellow-eyed dog, whose long wolf trot, and a capacity 
for turning his head round over his shoulder as he runs, points to 
near relationship to a dingo—probably on the distafi side. 

A grimly characteristic incident occurred a few years ago in 
North Queensland. The rumour of a fresh find of gold took a few 
miners to some abandoned diggings on the Florence River. Two 
camped by a waterhole, where they were plagued by dingoes who 
invaded their camp, stealing whatever they could. The men adopted 
the usual and obvious remedy. They ‘laid a bait —that is they 
placed some poisoned food on the ground for the dingoes to take. 
Unhappily, on the very day they adopted the remedy, an old 
‘fossicker,’ with his dog, came in their temporary absence to seek 
some salt. His dog found the poisoned meat, ate it, and died. 
The old man grimly waited until the two returned at sundown, shot 
one dead without parley, and tried his best to kill the other. Then 
he ‘ took to the bush,’ and for over six weeks eluded his pursuers, 
aithough the whole community were scouring the ranges for him. 
At last he was captured and brought to trial. His only plea was 
the fierce question, ‘ What call had they to stiflen my dog?’ The 
lack of intent on the part of his unfortunate victim was unheeded 
equally with the heinous character of his own act. All attempts 
to move the old man were countered by a reiteration of his original 
question. 

As a matter of fact, these nomads are seldom altogether sane, 
In the silence of the bush they talk to themselves. to their dogs and 
to the trees, but they cannot bring themselves to speak to human 
beings. Once during one of my wanderings I received a verbal 
message that such a man was expecting me to camp with him. I 
went, and found the most careful preparations had been made for 
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my visit, but my host had disappeared. There was evidence that 
he had waited until the dust of the horses in the distance heralded 
my approach, and then he had taken to the bush. He could not 
bring himself even to face a human being whom he was evidently 
wishful to meet. I never saw him. 

A pathetic story has been told of an old solitary bushman 
whose young wife had died in childbed twoscore years before. 
The old man had forgotten the closing scenes. He remembered 
only the bitter-sweet of earlier days. His wife still lived with him, 
he believed, but she was always out when any chance stranger 
accepted his ready hospitality. The worn-out brain recorded so 
far truly. It prompted, however, an apology, not for the wife’s 
temporary absence, but for her presence at all in such rough 
surroundings. ‘She would come. I could not stop her coming 
with me. But it’s no place for a woman. It’s no place for a 
woman. The story rings true. I have always known that women 
bear the heaviest part of empire-building in the beginnings—at 
least those women who will not leave their men—no matter what 
their men may say. But what poet will adequately sing of their 
sorrows and make us realise how they meet disaster after disaster 
as the closing years hem in their lives ? 

It is a strange thing that gentlemen, like women, when they fall, 
seem to go under completely—irretrievably. One blazing summer 
noon I met a rough-looking man in the grey shirt and moleskin 
trousers so characteristic of the bush. I remember that I was 
similarly clad. He was leaving, as I was entering, a bush ‘ hotel.’ 
We recognised one another at sight, although we had not met since 
the night when I sat next him at his regimental mess. I asked 
him to come and see me at Bishop's Lodge, and told him he could 
use any cognomen he liked. But, with the smile I remembered 
almost painfully, he refused. He had forgotten how to behave, he 
said, and all I could urge did not shake bis determination. There 
are many such. They meet their fate, as they met their disgrace, 
with a nonchalance that is not the least valuable asset of a 
gentleman. 

There are lower depths for gentlemen than boundary-riding 
under an assumed name—depths more abysmal because more 
hopeless. A man who is above the average gets on in Australia 
far quicker than he could do normally in the old country. Such 
a man may retrieve a folly, even a disgrace, and build up again 
an honourable name. But what about the feeble folk who are 
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sent abroad, to relieve their friends at home of their presence, 
with a remittance paid regularly upon one condition—that they 
themselves do not return? The late Mr. Whymper used to say 
that the hardest task of all in mountaineering was helping a weak 
climber. The same is true of these poor derelicts of family life. 
What is the frame of mind that makes fathers send such—sons 
of their own begetting—to the outposts of civilisation? Is it the 
same short-sighted optimism as that which makes their boys so 
little capable of distinguishing between dreams and reality—castles 
in Spain and the squalid actualities of a bush hotel ? 

Let another assess the essential value of the lives of those who 
succeed and of those who fail—those of whom all men speak well 
and those whom the world counts undone. The men in tropical 
Australia who appealed to me most, whom I think I loved the best, 
were those who had not realised all that their hearts desired. My 
heart aches now as I recall some who failed altogether—compassed 
by their own infirmities, hemmed in by cruel circumstance. 


The men of the battered battalion which fights till it dies, 
Dazed with the dust of battle, the din and the cries, 

The men with the broken heads and the blood running into 
their eyes. 
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JACK AND JILL: A THEME WITH VARIATIONS. 


THe THEME. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


VariaTIOn I. By E.G. 


Or the achievements of Iacchus little is recorded in the scanty 
annals of an illiterate people. The singular circumstances of his 
death have, however, been preserved in the traditions of the popular 
memory, tenacious of any startling catastrophe. Outside the city 
walls a rugged pathway led by precipitous slopes to a spring of 
water, the favourite beverage of a community not yet contami- 
nated by Roman luxury. JIacchus, whether in pursuit of an 
amorous intrigue or seeking the popularity which rewards a 
condescending demeanour, had offered his companionship and 
help to a damsel who was making her customary evening ascent 
to the fountain. His gallantry, though perhaps innocent, was 
fatal. He had hardly grasped the handle of the replenished pail 
when his foot slipped, he fell headlong down the precipice, and a 
fracture of the skull brought his brief career to a close. The un- 
fortunate maiden shared the fate of her lover, and earned the 
immortality which is bestowed on easier terms by ballad-mongers 
than by grave historians.1 

1 Procop. tom. xxxiii, cap. 5. See also Corp. Script. Pueril. cum comm. Andr. 


Lang. The judicious historian must ignore the embellishments with which this 
narrative has beenembroidered by the mendacious vanity of ecclesiastical writers. 


VarRiATION II. By O. G. 


But more than all the pride of parks and halls 
The village inn my memory recalls, 

The alehouse which, on social pleasure bent, 
Industrious swains at eventide frequent. 

I see the homely bench, the sanded floor, 

The pewter pots, the hospitable door, 
Where, in obedience to heraldic rules, 

A rampant lion sprawls in tawdry gules. 


















































JACK AND JILL: A THEME WITH VARIATIONS. 


There, unconcerned with grave affairs of state, 
The village senate holds its slow debate. 

To no high topics soars their staid discourse, 
The Teuton’s wiles, the Tsar’s aggressive force, 
The march of Art, the progress of mankind, 
The triumphs of the scientific mind. 

Not for such audience shall the giddy page 
Glow with romances of our restless age. 

But let not urban arrogance deride 

The modest annals of the country-side. 

With quick’ning zest they hear how Jack and Jill, 
Bucket in hand, went up the neighbouring hill, 
To fetch spring water for the thirsty land 
(Such purpose even swains can understand) ; 
With anxious mien they learn how Jack fell down ; 
They taste the horror of the broken crown ; 
Forget their mugs with rare old stingo filled, 
Eager to know if Jack was really killed, 

If maiden innocence availed to save 

His fair companion from an equal grave. 

The story told at last, each hearer tries 
Unseen to wipe the moisture from his eyes, 
Then leaves his long churchwarden and his ale, 
And hastens home to tell his wife the tale. 
Next eve these unsophisticated men 

Will hear the same old stories once again. 

Oh biest simplicity! We fear no harm 

While legends such as this retain their charm. 


VariaTion III. By T. C. 


The truth about this too-much-debated demise, disentangled 
from Dryasdust pedantries, poetical embellishments, conjectural 
explanations and addenda (mostly wind-begotten) of Smelfungus 
and others, and all such-like irrelevancies and mendacities, I dis- 
cover to be this simply—this, and no more than this. The man’s 
purpose in going up the hill—still ascertainable by diligent 
inquiry in dusty archives, authentic enough, howsoever heavily 
laden with human stupidity—was to fetch a pail of water. Herein 
I discern nothing singular; the object was innocent; nay, even 
laudable, if any question of praise or blame could arise. Are not 
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the men who fetched water for a Sir Philip Sidney, for a melodious 
King David, commended for such porterage by the common suf- 
frages of mankind? Nay, more, is not Aquarius (Wassermann, 
Waterman, Water-bearer), with his pail, pipkin, or jorum, even 
counted among the constellations of the celestial Zodiac itself ¢ 
That some sort of female person went with him—name dimly 
discernible, after patient investigation, to be Jill—short for Gillian 
belike, or Gillette—this also may be accepted as proven truth. 
Woman was given to man to be a helpmeet to him. The crop of 
scandalous gossip that has grown from this tiny mustard-seed 
of fact may now, with all reasonable expedition, be implacably 
rooted up, and burned or cast upon the mixen. 

The death was due to a fall; accidental, or perhaps to the 
pious mind in some sort providential; intentional it assuredly 
was not, so far as any human or other known and ponderable 
agencies were concerned in the mutter. Nothing surprising in 
this; Jack was no sure-footed Tyrolese yodeller, no roped and 
hobnailed Alpine-clubman; and the hill, though not a Matter- 
horn or Cotopaxi, was and is high enough and steep enough to 
claim its toll of careless human life. The immediate cause of 
death I find to be fracture of the crown or topside of the skull ; 
of this certificates, couched in a bastard mixture of dog-Latin and 
dubious English, and duly signed, countersigned, docketed, and 
filed, are still extant ; producible here, if it were worth while. 

Furthermore, and finally: the woman Jill fell after him. Not, 
as purblind or kitten-blind writers, miscalled biographers, have it, 
with him ; still less—if there be a greater and a less in these shore- 
less infinitudes of biographical vacuity—before him. Enough; 
and more than enough. The man’s body, as we may reasonably 
suppose, after due solemnities of post-mortem inquiry, Crowner’s 
Quest, and whatsoever musical, military, and liturgical observance 
seemed meet to the disconsolate survivors, was at last decently 
interred; high time now that Christian burial should also be 
given to the whole story, with all excrescent puerilities thereunto 
appertaining ! 

Variation IV. By W. 8. 


Hard by the camp a rugged way 
Climbed steeply up the breathless brae, 
To where Saint Mary’s limpid fount 
O’erflowed the summit of the mount. 
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A man-at-arms, in armour dight, 
Pressed bravely up that awful height, 
A canny, dour, and fearless wight. 
*Twas Jock of Peebles, good at need ; 
He could outrun the courser’s speed. 
No foe confronted undismayed 

Jock’s justly celebrated blade ; 

And Southrons positively swore 
When they beheld that bright claymore. 
He bore a pail, in hope to damp 

The craving of the thirsty camp. 


Was he alone? No, he was not. 
A maid beside him bore her pot, 
More lovely than the evening star, 
As Scotia’s daughters mostly are. 
From Cheviot’s heights and Berwick Law 
To Applecross and far Lochawe, 
By many a loch, and many a Ben, 
A race of patriotic men, 
By Tweed and Tummel, Clyde and Till, 
And other Scottish rivers, still 
Recount the fate of Bonnie Jill ; 
On Ardnamurchan’s headland bold 
Her truly touching tale is told ; 
To Coll and Mull her fame has come, 
And Skye and Muck and Egg and Rum. 


So hand in hand, without a rest, 
The gallant pair pursued their quest ; 
And soon they reached the waters cool, 
And, bending o’er the largest pool, 
Filled full the brimming pail. 
But, when they turned to go—alas 
That things should come to such a pass, 
And Scottish foot should fail ! 
Jock slipped and fell, and, so they say, 
Bumped sorely down that rugged way 
Right to the bottom of the brae ; 
And welladay! the skull of Jock 
Was shivered like a kitchen crock. 
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Anon the maiden, whom 
He left upon the fountain’s brim, 
Came also tumbling after him, 
And shared the hero’s doom! 


Ye now may see @ cross surmount 
Saint Mary’s melancholy fount, 
And graven on the granite block 
The legend fair of Jill and Jock: 
‘Drink, thirsty trav’lers, drink your fill; 
And as ye quaft this cooling rill, 
Weep for the fate of Jock and Jill!’ 


VaRiATION V. By PENIALINIUS. 


A deep gloom has been cast over the picturesque village of Upper 
Lushington by a tragedy involving the accidental death of Mr. 
John (‘ Jack’) Smith, a respected inhabitant well known in agricul- 
tural circles. It appears that on Friday evening last Mr. Smith 
left his abode, and traversed the path that leads up Lushington 
Hill. He was observed to be carrying a wooden pail or bucket, 
and it is therefore supposed that the object of his journey was to 
fetch water from the well, presumably for household purposes. 
Mr. Smith was accompanied on his journey by Miss Jill Brown, a 
young lady of prepossessing appearance, to whom, if local gossip 
may be credited, he either was, or was on the verge of becoming, 
betrothed. All went well until the well was reached; when, in 
some way that does not appear to be clearly ascertained, the un- 
fortunate gentleman lost his balance and fell. He is said to have 
been quite sober at the time. He was found lying unconscious 
in the field at- the foot of the hill, and Mr. Thomas Jones, M.B., 
F.R.C.S., the popular panel doctor, who repaired to the scene of 
the disaster with characteristic promptitude, could only pronounce 
life to be extinct. Apparently the skull of the deceased had 
sustained a fracture. By a singular coincidence Miss Brown also 
fell shortly after the tragic fatality, but fortunately escaped with 
slight contusions. Our local correspondent telegraphs, regardless 
of expense, that vesterday an inquest was held at the Red Lion Inn 
(a hostelry well known to the cycling fraternity) by the able and 
energetic Coroner for East Lumpshire ; and that the jury returned 
a verdict of death by misadventure, adding a rider in which they 
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very properly call the attention of the District Council to the 
dangerous condition of the pathway in question. We are informed 
that a gentleman of literary proclivities, resident in the vicinity, 
has composed a poem descriptive of the melancholy event. 


VaRIATION VI. By A. T. 


Sir Jack, the son of Tom and Millicent, 
Not Jack who slew the giant Blunderbore, 
Nor he who clomb the beanstalk and return’d 
Enrich’d by craft, but of the self-same name, 
Not unconnected with the Table Round, 
Strode up the hill. The lady Gillian, 
Gillian, the lowly maid of Camelot, 
Meet heroine of an Idyll, modest and shy, 
And rather silly, followed him up the slope, 
And reach’d the fountain. There Jack fill’d the pail, 
And tripp’d, and like a dusty avalanche fell 
From crag to crag, and crack’d his crown, and pass’d. 
And Gillian came tumbling after Jack. 
But when she reach’d the bottom Gillian shrill’d 
With lamentable cries, and had recourse 
To riddling rhymes of yore; and Gillian sang: 


‘Pails, buckets, pails; the night and then the day. 
Asking for water, who shall say us nay ? 
In vain, for Day is Night, and Nay is Yea. 
The water spills and passes; foul is fair. 
The Table Round is neither here nor there. 
The Crown is broken; let the King beware!’ 


‘Variation VII. By G. M. 


Ever since the sinister experiment of grape-squeezing Noah, 
the tale of the victims of Dionysus has been counted by all the 
Muses, both Tragic and Comic, and, even to the obstinate recal- 
citrance of thirsty mortality, in the hortations of our stoled and 
surpliced Stoics. Exeter Hall and Brick Lane reverberate the 
insincere warning of Solomon. But who has been inspired to avow 
the perils of a too eager voracity for the uncoloured liquid which 
satisfied Father Adam’s lymphatic appetite? Yet truth, fighting 
her way forth from wire-entanglements of sophistry, audibly 
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clamours that no lust less innocent than thirst for pure water 
lured Jack and Jill to their storied fate. It is surely concordant with 
the weltering irony (exultantly acclaimed by the Higher Comedy, 
and only polysyllabically expressible by the one writer who has 
the trick of it) of a world flatly refusing to accommodate itself 
to platitudinous moralising that, with soporific ale flowing at a 
touch from a thousand spouts, administered by brisk barmen and 
bold-browed Hebes, the way to the watersprings should be preci- 
pitous and imperilled. The sot staggers home securely, unfractured 
in rib and crown; the pilgrims of temperance, though they had 
surmounted their Hill Difficulty, and their pail was dipped and 
brimming, stumbled and fell. Grudging Nature has fashioned of 
no infrangible steel the dome of the hive that hums with the foolish 
imaginations of man. The life of the teetotaller slipped easily 
through the narrow crevice. Where the Male leads, the Female 
must needs follow ; but, his crown once cracked, Jack could win no 
salvation even from the sequacious devotion of poor Jill. 


Variation VIII. By W. M. 


Argument.—The story telleth how Jack and Jill climbed a 
certain fell with purpose to fetch water from a fountain ; and how 
to that end they bore a pail; and in what strange wise Death 
befell them in that place accerding to the ordering of the Fates. 


Of Jack I fain would bid you hear me tell, 
And how he fared, and by what death he died ; 
Yet lived as one with whom the gods deal well, 
Nought recking of the things that might betide, 
Nor doubting but good fortune should abide. 
Though brief my tale, I will not do you wrong ; 
No singer hath more skill to make it long. 


Ye are not fain that I should tell you here 
Of all the chattels holden by this man, 

For certes he was rich in household gear ; 
Yet wot ye that, to hold the water wan, 
A goodly pail was his, more seemly than 

Pitcher or jar, fashioned for woe or weal 

Of oaken staves, and ringed about with steel. 
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Now soothly it was doomed that, soon or late, 
As sunlit day yields place to starry night, 
By wondrous hap should Jack encounter fate ; 
So by the Sisters dread the web was dight 
’Gainst whom it skilleth not that men should fight. 
And the gods chose, in working their intent, 
This silly pail to be their instrument. 


For near the stead where this man dreed his weird 
A rugged path led upwards to the fell ; 

And there, mid lichened boulders, there appeared 
Wan water flowing from a hidden well, 
Lured from the mountain’s womb by ancient spell ; 

And oft enow, with bucket, pail, or can, 

Folk clomb that path to fetch the water wan. 


But ere it won the steepness of the fell 
The pathway sloping crossed an upland mead 
Bestarred with crimson buds of pimpernel, 
And buttercup, that far too common weed, 
And thistle running all to feathery seed, 
Heartsease, and dandelion, and rosemary, 
And tufts of scolopendrium vulgare. 


[And so on. After a sufficient description of Jill, her merits, 
attire, and personal appearance, the poet begins his account of 
the ascent at the thirty-ninth stanza. In the fifty-fifth and subse- 
quent stanzas the fall and its consequences are narrated at some 
length, in a vein of slightly tender regret ; and the story concludes 
with some observations tending to show that Fate is inevitable. ] 


VARIATION IX. By M. M. 


Etymological sagacity will also enable us to interpret without 
difficulty the well-known myth of Jack and Jill, Hellenic in origin, 
though it has reached us only in an English translation or adapta- 
tion. The key is at once found when we recognise in the name 
Jack the Greek Iacchus, a Sun-god. If it is objected that Iacchus 
is the mystic name of Bacchus or Dionysus, who is consistently 
treated by Greek poets as the Wine-god rather than a solar divinity, 
it may suffice to reply that anyhow he is admitted to be a god, and 
therefore, according to the method we have already justified by 
so many examples, a sun-god. But we can meet the objection still 
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more satisfactorily. As the myth itself clearly shows, Iacchus 
or Jack does not stand, like Phoebus Apollo, for the midday sun ; 
he is rather the morning and evening sun, the Red Sun of sunrise 
and sunset. Such traditional phrases as ‘ pass the ruby,’ ‘look 
not on the wine when it is red,’ will remove any hesitation to equate 
the wine-god Dionysus with Iacchus, the god of the Red Sun. 
This is so clear that we need not lay stress on the primitive descrip- 
tion of wine as ‘ bottled sunshine,’ which yet has a certain signi- 
ficance. In another of the Jack-cycle of myths the solar hero 
is a slayer of giants; that is, the Red Sun goes down to contend 
with and destroy the monstrous powers of the underworld; it 
is significant that the scene of this conflict is Cornwall, that is, in 
an English myth (for America was yet undiscovered), the Far-western 
land, Hesperia, the land of the sunset; compare the Pillars of 
Herakles, another solar deity. 

The climbing of the hill by Jack is nothing but the rising, as 
his subsequent fall is the setting, of the Red Sun. We need not 
account for the hill by supposing that the story assumed its present 
form in Lancashire, or some other district where a level plain is 
bounded to the east by hills, up the other side of which the rising 
sun appears to have climbed, for in another version it is not a hill, 
but a beanstalk, that is climbed by Jack; thus it is the ascension 
or sunrising, not the thing ascended, on which the mythopeeic 
instinct has fastened. The pail of water symbolises the bright 
daylight fetched or restored by the sun ; the cleansing or brightening 
properties of water, especially in pails, having been well known to 
prehistoric Hellenes. 

The female associate of Jack, the Red Sun, is Jill, the morning 
or evening twilight, the light which precedes the rising, and follows 
the setting, of Jack. Here again Etymology, properly ‘applied, 
is conclusive. Jill or Gill is merely a short form of Gillette, ‘ the 
razor-blade’; in early days of metallurgy the resemblance between 
the bright blade and the steel-blue light that precedes the dawn 
could not fail to strike the observer ;_ while the rusting or reddening 
of the blade, in the evening of its life as such, corresponds with 
singular exactness to the change from the blue-grey of the morning 
to the redder glow of the evening twilight. Here, however, we 
must bear in mind that we possess the myth only in a late, literary, 
and translated form. Originally there can be no doubt that Jill, 
the twilight, went up the hill before Jack. This point has been 
somewhat obscured in the later tradition ; but the lingering of the 
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evening twilight after the setting of the Red Sun has fortunately 
been preserved ; the final word ‘ after ’ is primitive, and is the most 
emphatic and significant word in the whole poem. 

There remain to be accounted for the curious and, at first sight, 
enigmatic words, ‘cracked his crown ’—the variant ‘ broke his 
crown’ may be confidently rejected, for early popular poetry is 
always alliterative. The explanation of this phrase has hitherto 
baffled inquirers. Reminding ourselves that we are dealing with 
an English translation of an Hellenic myth, of which the original 
Greek has perished, we discover that at this point the Greek phrasing 
has been rather transliterated than translated. ‘ Cracked his crown,’ 
in short, stands for éxpafev 6 xpovvds (ekraxen ho krounos ‘the 
water-spring croaked, shrieked, or hissed’). When the red-hot ball 
of the setting sun appeared to dip in the sea, or even its reflection 
in a pool or well, primitive imagination not only expected but 
actually heard the hissing sound that follows the dipping of red- 
hot iron. This gives us, for the words ‘ Jack fell down and broke 
his crown,’ the interpretation ‘The Red Sun set, and the water 
sizzled,’ which cannot fail to convince by its very simplicity, if the 
reader himself is simple enough to believe what we have set before 
him. 

VariaTION X. By A. C. 8. 


O the courage of Jack 
As he climbed up the hill 
By the mountainous track 
To the mischievous rill, 
Where the call of the curlew occurs but the sound of the seamew 
is still! 


And the patience of Jill 
As she meekly inclined 
Her womanly will 
To his masculine mind, 
As the mistletoe clings to its oak, as the shaddock is shut in its rind ! 


But the sudden impact, 
And the perilous pail, 
And the crown that was cracked, 
And the feet that were frail, 
They are known on the knees of the nurse, they are told till the 
telling is stale. 


6—2 
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Variation XI. By J.H.N. 


Let me also bring to your minds a story known doubtless to many 
of you from childish recollection, the legend of the holy virgin 
St. Gill. Here we find nothing miraculous, nothing startling or 
grotesque, none of those elements which provoke the easy scorn 
of the world, but test and fortify the faith of the devout. It is 
a simple story of one faithful even to death in humble service ; 
it holds an honoured place in the hagiology of the nursery; it has 
been worthily versified by the poets who write songs of innocence 
for your children. Though far removed from us are those mountain 
solitudes in which this saintly woman lived and died, let us also 
meditate on the legend that tells how patiently she followed in the 
footsteps of the holy anchorite whose ministry she shared ; how, on 
the day appointed to be for her as for him the last of their long 
service to the Church militant, she ascended the rocky perilous 
path to the mountain spring from which, like the prophet of old, 
they purposed to fetch water for the thirsty congregation; how 
he bore with him the pail that has become his emblem, still marking 
him for recognition among the glorious company of pictured saints ; 
how he died in a fashion which seemed to prefigure the end of all 
temporal sovereignty, the breaking of every earthly crown; and 
how, faithful to the last, she followed after him in the fall as in the 
ascent, and was not divided from him in his death. Familiar as I 
trust the legend is to you, I need not tell you how dearly it is cher- 
ished in that Alpine valley, where the pure expanses of the eternal 
snow gleam high above the place of her ministration, and the solemn 
pines stand sentinel over her lonely grave. 


Variation XII. By R. B. (or aiblins R. L. 8.) 


Frae auld Kirkcudbright tae the Mearns, 

When folk sit doun tae cake and herr’n’s 

(Weel kent tae be maist dentie fair’n’s) 
An’ tak their fill, 

Douce mithers tell their sonsie bairns 


O’ Jock an’ Jill. 
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An’ sae in mony a Scottish glen, 

In mony a cosie but-an’-ben, 

Baith lads an’ lassies, wives an’ men, 
Wi richt guid will 

Ken ilka thing there is to ken 
O’ Jock an’ Jill. 


Hoo Jockie, ae fine simmer day, 

Wi’ liltin’ songs tae cheer the way, 

Gaed daik’rin’ up the wearie brae 
His pail tae fill 

Wi’ watter frae the burn; an’ sae 
Did bonnie Jill. 


And hoo, when bent on turnin’ back, 
He cowpit like a tawtie-sack, 
An’ tum’led doun th’ unbieldy track,— 
A waefu’ spill! 
An’ gied his pow an unco crack, 
Mid skirls frae Jill. 


Syne the puir lassock, when she saw 

Her feckless jo’s mischancy fa’, 

An’ fear’t his duds, a’ new an’ braw, 
Had taken ill, 

Loupit o’er cleugh an’ stanes and a’, 
Puir faithfu’ Jill! 


Weel, weel; I wad be gey an’ laith 
To think they’d taen sae muckle scaith ; 
Thae Scots are unco dour, i’faith, 
An’ sweir to kill; 
I’m thinkin’ noo they’re cantie baith, 
Auld Jock an’ Jill. 
C. A. Vince. 











GRAND-AUNTS. 


GRAND-AUNTS add much to the colour and romance of life. Happy 
is the child who has his quiver full of them. His mind will be 
richly stored with family legends, and he will learn a pious respect 
for the next generation but one. 

I have never reckoned the full complement of our grand-aunts, 
but I think it must be near a score, for my Irish grandfather had 
nine sisters for his share. 

Grand-aunts fall into two classes, the living and the dead. 
Of the first class there are two divisions, the married and the 
single. For the married there is a distinct type to which grand- 
aunts ought to conform. As to their dress, for example—it should 
be black in colour, silky in texture, and ample, making a rustling 
noise over the floor. The ideal grand-aunt will wear over this 
dress a white cashmere shawl, on her head a tulle cap with a veil 
if she be a widow, and, indeed, in my imagination she is always 
a widow, for I have no recollection of any grand-uncles whatsoever, 
though I have reason to believe that they existed at one time. 
Around her neck she has frequently a thick gold chain with a 
pearl cross suspended to it, at other times a necklace of miniature 
billiard-balls with an ivory cross. Occasionally she pins a vast 
cameo brooch among her laces, or a slab of cool agate set in gold. 
All her garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia, or their British 
equivalents, lavender, cedar, and eau-de-Cologne. 

The true grand-aunt is of medium height, but she stoops a 
little. She sits in a dim, elegant room, among chintz-covered 
furniture and albums and old pictures. 

Her voice is low and mellow. She speaks kindly to little 
children, pressing each one to the soft laces and jewellery on her 
bosom while she says ‘ Darling’ with gentle emphasis. 

Her yrand-nieces or nephews do not sit long with her except at 
tea-time, when she gives them sponge-cake ; if it is not sponge it is 
certainly madeira. Her cups and saucers are very fragile and 
beautiful. It is difficult to suppose what would happen if one of 
them were to get broken. When a grand-aunt is present no one 
makes loud noises or careless jests. All listen to her attentively 
when she speaks. She talks on and on in that low, mellow voice 
which is so different from the treble of a child. Her memory is 
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wonderful ; it is stored with the names of all her relations, and 
she mentions each one and asks for news or tells it. She is almost 
invariably a grandmother herself, and so the grand-nieces and 
nephews and the grandchildren usually leave the room together, 
walking softly and shutting the door quietly behind them. Outside 
in the garden they forget their ancestors, and play and shout and 
quarrel until it is time to say good-bye to the grand-aunt in the 
dim drawing-room. 

Of the single grand-aunt I remember but one example, and she 
was my godmother. Although I cannot have seen her more than 
four or five times, and that before I was nine years old, yet her 
personality has become very distinct to me—or so I fancy. I 
have two possessions of hers that bring her constantly into touch 
with the present—her watch and her little volume of the ‘ Christian 
Year.’ 

When we knew her she was under the shadow of misfortune, for 
a sunstroke had clouded an intellect that had once been very 
acute. Every summer we paid hera solemn visit in the dull genteel 
Dublin house where she resided. She was always kind, but full of 
complaints and suspicions. This was the result of the sunstroke. 
One of her sorrows made a deep impression on me ; it was confided 
to us in a quick undertone, for she was in constant fear of eaves- 
droppers. ‘ My dear,’ she said, ‘ your uncle has taken my garden 
roller, and so I can never go visiting.’ 

She was fond of her cats, which she called ‘hens.’ ‘ That dear 
little white hen always sleeps in my room,’ she would say—this to 
our great delight, for, not apprehending the sorrow of her state, 
we found rare amusement in these sayings. 

Since those days I have been able to see her as she must 
have been, a clever and dominant woman who somehow could not 
fit into the pattern of family life. Whether it were a desire to 
improve the younger generation, as when she insisted that her 
nieces and nephews should repeat poetry while they waited for 
the dinner-gong, or her zeal to discern waste or bad management 
in other people’s households, by some means she alienated that 
cordial affection that is extended to milder and less zealous relations. 
So her life must have been passed in a loneliness of the spirit which 
falls often enough upon the good and well-meaning. 

The little, worn ‘ Christian Year’ that was given to me on her 
death tells me much of her story, the rather dry and uneventful 
story that was her life. 
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Why should we faint, and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh ? 


These lines are marked with double pencillings by one who had, 
it is certain, found them applicable to herself. 

The ‘ Christian Year ’ was at the zenith of popularity when this 
grand-aunt lived. I can picture her reading it Sunday by Sunday, 
marking what she liked, connecting the poems with some happy 
time, for by one is written in delicate writing : 

‘Tintern. August 24, 1851.’ 


Here, trebly scored, are the lines: 


Were it not better to lie still, 

Let Him strike home and bless the rod, 
Never so safe as when our will 

Yields undiscern’d by all but God ? 


Now her mortal body does lie still in one of the most beautiful 
places in Ireland, the old churchyard at Powerscourt. 

Another example of the single grand-aunt was Aunt Georgie. 
I know her only by hearsay. She was English and belonged to 
the other side of the family. A wonderful, brilliant, tiresome, and 
absolutely impossible Bohemian she was, at one time companion 
to a member of the Estethazy family, at another in lodgings in the 
Old Kent Road. She was a torment to her relations, whose sense 
of duty bade them try to provide for her in old age. The last time 
that a grand-niece saw her she was in bed in a curious bedgown and 
cap, partly magnificent, partly sordid, her tongue active in jest, 
invective, and the liveliest gossip, but withal something of the 
fallen princess about her. A sorry old lady—God rest her. 

We come now to the grand-aunts who live only in memory with 
something of the fragrance of dried flowers clinging about them, 
delicate little phantom ladies with corkscrew curls, long, bare 
throats, and voluminous skirts. Only good is spoken of them 
now, and to make them human one must endow them with some 
little ladylike faults, something impetuous about the hearts under 
those neat silken or muslin bodices. 

In their time they were young and ardent and all the world 
was theirs. They took no heed of grand-nieces and grand-nephews 
to come. They basked in the sunshine of their own day, and were, 
no doubt, modern young women who looked upon their own grand- 
aunts as quite behind the times. 
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As I write three of them look down from the walls with sweet, 
half-smiling faces. How aloof they are now from the turmoil 
of time, the passionate fret and business of this little moment ! 

There is Aunt Maggie, whose memory is still fragrant. Those 
who remember her speak of her always as ‘dear Aunt Maggie.’ 
In her portrait she wears a white dress and a pink-and-white bow 
at her throat. Her smooth fair hair is parted above a high fore- 
head, and brought into rolls and curls behind her ears. 

She was loved devotedly. There is always something of romance 
in the minds of those who talk about her. My mother, as a little 
child, picked off the heads of all the roses she found and arranged 
them on the staircase, so that this wonderful Aunt Maggie should 
walk over them. She was of those who bring the art of living 
to high perfection and invest all theix actions with a certain 
glamour. 

Her nieces adored her. To them she was the embodiment of 
that elusive thing, romance. Her dress, her talk, her very manner 
of crossing a room or going upstairs were charming to those who 
lived with her. Whether she walked up and down the graden 
paths or rode abroad on her grey pony, she was exquisite and 
always admirable. 

That she inspired the other sex with a sense of her charm is 
certain. Two scholars were anxious to teach her Greek, but the 
right man could not teach her to love. She was of those unhappy 
ones who love well but not wisely. 

On the hill above the woods at Knockmaroon, my great-grand- 
father’s home, was a rustic arbour called the Octagon. This 
must have been the scene of many a tender passage, many dreams, 
hopes, and disappointments. The roof was adorned with shells 
stuck in plaster, whereupon lovers wrote their names bracketed 
together. But Aunt Maggie’s name was not there. Perhaps the 
faithful lover begged to write his with her own, and was refused, 
for her heart was sore at the bitter ending of a pleasant friendship 
that grew in this same Octagon. 

She became consumptive, a romantic thing in those days,when 
ill-health had something genteel about it. There was no talk then 
of Davos and winter sports, but she went to live at Torquay and 
sat by the fire with her feet on the fender while her pretty, pleasant 
little life ebbed away. 

Then came the shadowy love affair that heightened her in- 
herent romance, and also, perhaps, her sorrows. She had a friend, 
a very attractive friend, an Oxford don. I can construct a picture of 
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him to match the portrait of Aunt Maggie. Thoughtful, intellectual, 
sympathetic—all these things he must have been. There was 
much letter-writing. How the consumptive girl lived and longed 
for those letters from Oxford, what anxious waiting day by day 
what palpitating moments when they came! And then her replies : 
one can picture her sitting at desk or table—in her bedroom, I feel 
certain, with the door locked—the paper thin and wide, her writing 
very smal] and neat, the words all blown one way. Somehow 
I know, though I never saw journal or letter of hers, that all her 
innocent heart and all her cultivated, well-informed mind went 
into those letters to the Oxford don. 

And there were meetings, too, pleasant walks and talks, warm 
evenings when they saw the moon shine on the sea, and the don so 
nearly threw prudence to the careless sea-wind. 

To marry would have been to resign his fellowship, but some 
day a living might be offered to him, some pretty country parish 
with a rectory overgrown with roses and ivy, and then—— 

In those days heredity cannot have been the bugbear it is now. 
I do not think its shadow fell across Aunt Maggie’s dreams. Her 
hopes rose when news came that the Oxford don had been offered a 
certain parish. 

God alone knows what visions passed through the mind of his 
faithful friend who had been his pupil and his spiritual comrade. 
She who had lived on his daily letter as on her daily bread, what 
hopes must have been hers ! 

But the don had prudent moments. He resigned the living in 
favour of a friend. He kept his fellowship and his celibacy, and his 
letters grew shorter and fewer. It was the slow, cruel intimation 
of a wisdom that had superseded loving folly. He was wise, of 
course, not to marry a consumptive woman. It is easy to see that. 
But the lesson must have been a harder one for her than the Greek 
he had taught so willingly in the old sunny days. 

She was a docile pupil. The women of her day were not rebel- 
lious. She must have learnt her new lesson with a quiet dignity, 
and yet in the end it killed her. 

The don was to visit friends in the neighbourhood; Aunt 
Maggie was at Bangor now. He was expected, it seems, by a 
certain train, so she drove to meet him. 

He did not come and she drove back again, conscious now that 
it was very cold. Later he sent some slight excuse. But the end of 
the story had come. The tragedy of her life was to be the little 
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inconsequent tragedy of unnumbered women’s lives, a history told 
in two words—nothing happened. 

Now she had time to be conscious of the bitter chill in the air, 
and she caught cold, and, not having ber don’s letters to live for, 
she died. So there was an end to the pretty graciousness of her life, 
with its dreams and hopes, its letters and walks and talks. And 
there she is on the wall in her gold frame, with her golden hair and 
her white dress and pink bow—poor little grand-aunt. 

From another wall Aunt Jenny and Aunt Anna look down 
benignly. They both wear blue silk dresses, low at the throat, 
with soft white frills. They have the smoothest hair in the world ; 
one understands why ‘ glossy ’ was a favourite adjective with the 
novelists of that day. 

Of Aunt Jenny I know nothing, but Grand-aunt Anna seems 
dear and familiar, though she died long before I was born. To me 
her charm is her ready adaptability. Her nieces describe her as 
always radiant. But why was she radiant ? She was the daughter 
of a schoolmaster at Reading, and later the wife of a botanist whose 
soul was absorbed in Saxifragee and Primulacee. Aunt Anna’s 
position seems always to have been a relative one. Her tempera- 
ment and her talents, which were considerable, made her a delightful 
companion, but there is no record that she ever insisted on their own 
intrinsic importance. Yet she was so good an artist that a pro- 
fessional life would have brought her ample reward, perhaps fame. 
The portraits on the wall are her own work. She was an excellent 
portrait painter. 

A girl so gifted would in these days justly demand a thorough 
training in an art school, and then her own professional life, her 
studio, her own circle of friends. Aunt Anna, on the contrary, 
remained at home in Reading and painted her parents, her sisters, 
and herself with all the art that was in her. When she was not 
painting she did exquisite needlework, embroideries on lawn so 
fine that the fairies might have plied the needle, a set of hand- 
kerchiefs for my grandmother’s trousseau, a long black scarf worked 
in colours, a piece of craft that would not have shamed a Japanese, 
and a black satin cushion decorated with embroidered flowers 
copied from their own garden blooms, a monumental piece of 
needlework. 

] have it on hearsay that she was a brilliant pianist and a charm- 
ing talker—a woman of temperament, certainly. And yet she was 
radiant. The quiet home life at Reading, the quiet life with her 
botanist, her wanderings with him in search of saxifrages—these 
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things seemed to satisfy her soul. Work for its own sake, without 
fame, was enough for her. I must admit she presents a greater 
problem to my mind than the unsatisfied artist soul of to-day. In 
some way her life was complete and happy, and she seemed to her 
relations ‘ radiant.’ 

The only time she found herself, as far as I know, under the 
public eye was in some letters contributed to a book, ‘ The Dolomite 
Mountains,’ brought out by her husband and a friend of his, Josiah 
Gilbert, and even here her personality is cheerfully suppressed 
in the greater interest of what she saw and the doings of ‘ my 
husband.’ I know not what epitaph they gave her, but this legend, 
‘A happy woman,’ would have surely been the highest praise. 

Another aunt enshrined in family tradition is almost ancestral 
now—¢great-grand-aunt Marcella. She was my grandfather’s aunt 
by marriage, but far younger than he was. She had married at 
eighteen a husband of forty-eight, but so devoted was she that once 
her antagonist in a game of chess beguiled her into a false move 
that lost her the game by a flattering comparison of her husband 
to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Aunt Marcella was a lady of adventure, innocent and gay 
adventure. I have often wondered how she found herself in these 
* galleys,’ but many of the facts are lost in that mist which is the 
past. For example, Aunt Marcella was left in the wildest of Swiss 
hostels by her brother, who, however, gave strict: orders to the men 
of the place to take care of her till he returned. When night fell 
the solitary lady retired to such bedroom as the place afforded. 
To her surprise the door opened and all the men trooped in, ranging 
themselves along one wall, but with a demeanour entirely subdued 
and discreet. 

Aunt Marcella, perhaps for lack of the language, could not 
persuade them to go. At last, in despair, she fell on her knees 
by the bedside and began to say her prayers. At once, with 
bowed heads and reverent footfall, the men filed out of the 
room, leaving her alone. At a bound she reached the door and 
bolted it. They knocked in vain. Later she heard them snoring 
without, like faithful watchdogs keeping guard over her. 

During her Swiss wanderings she struck up a friendship with the 
ill-fated Lord Francis Douglas. Her friendly office was to darn his 
socks ; his, no doubt, to tell her of high adventure on perilous peaks. 
I am sure she wept bitter tears for his death on the Matterhorn. 

Family legend asserts that Aunt Marcella was a beautiful 
young woman of the Southern Irish type, raven-haired, blue- 
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eyed. I have it on this authority that she owned a splendid black 
velvet dress that was taken out of its gathers every summer and 
laid by, amidst camphor and cedar bags, to await the next winter. 
Perhaps Aunt Marcella’s Irish beauty combined with her Irish 
innocence of mind and manner explain the crowning adventure 
of her life. This took place in Brussels, whither she had gone with 
her brother, Mr. Egan, a less emotional person than his sister, it 
would seem by the sequel. 

One fine morning the two of them, walking the streets and 
squares of Brussels, beheld a royal carriage at the door of the chief 
photographer. 

Aunt Marcella, all emotion, stood still. 

“I know,’ said she, ‘that the Prince of Wales is in there, and 
the Crown Princess of Denmark and Princess Alexandra, and the 
King of Belgium and——’ 

Mr. Egan had Fenian sympathies, perhaps, or was a philosopher 
of the Diogenes type, or a Socialist. In any case he described 
himself as quite indifferent to the doings of royalty, and begged 
his sister, in brotherly fashion, not to be ridiculous. However, 
Aunt Marcella was true to her enthusiasms, and she parted with 
Mr. Egan, the king-hater, and made her way boldly to the photo- 
grapher’s. There she was greeted by a young man, very suave, 
very charming, as your true photographer should be. What did 
madam wish ? Madam thereupon explained that her Prince, her 
own beautiful young Prince of Wales, was within and she would 
give incredible riches to see him, if monsieur would but permit. 
Monsieur, the suave young man, looked into Aunt Marcella’s shining 
blue eyes and said that madam must certainly have her heart’s 
desire. The royal party was now upstairs in the studio, but there 
was another room quite close where madam could wait and see 
them descend the-stairs. Would she permit him to escort her to 
this vantage-ground ? 

Together they ascended the stairs and Aunt Marcella seated 
herself on plush-covered chair or sofa, or whatever the photo- 
grapher indicated. But he too took a chair beside her. ‘A little 
presuming, perhaps,’ thought Aunt Marcella, ‘ but this is a foreign 
country.’ 

“You love your Prince very dearly, madam, is it not so?’ 
asked the young man. 

‘ Yes, indeed, and the father, his poor dear father, the Prince 
Consort. Oh, how we loved him!’ 

‘Yes ?’ 
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‘Such a good man, oh! such a truly religious man. And how 
wise he was not to leave a lot of money to his needy German 
relations.’ 

The young man smiled discreetly. One might have said that 
his eyes twinkled, but somehow I fancy Aunt Marcella was as 
serious as many of her compatriots who excite an amusement in 
others that they rarely feel themselves. Looking at this pleasant 
but rather familiar young foreigner, she felt a strong desire to speak 
profitable words to him. No doubt he was a pagan, like all the 
inhabitants of the Continent, and some words of grace might be 
acceptable. 

“Do you know,’ she asked, ‘the hymn that our dear Prince 
Albert loved so much? It was repeated to him on his death-bed. 
It is called “ Rock of Ages.” Perhaps you would like me to say 
it now ?’ 

‘Madam is too good. Of all things I should like to hear her 
repeat “ Rock of Ages.” ’ 

Aunt Marcella, with simplicity and much fervour, now repeated 
‘Rock of Ages’ to the photographer, who listened with bent head 
in a very respectful attitude. 

‘ Beautiful, madam ; I thank you a thousand times.’ 

At this moment the door opened, and a footman in some royal 
livery came in with decanters and wineglasses on a tray. 

‘Madam will take wine ?’ 

Again Aunt Marcella was a little shocked by so much freedom. 
But the young man had listened very respectfully to ‘ Rock of 
Ages,’ and evidently he meant well, so she declined graciously and 
the servant departed. 

‘Will not madam herself be photographed to-day ?’ 

This was, of course, a very natural question. The young man 
had his business to consider, but Aunt Marcella excused herself. 
She was, she explained, embarrassed when she posed alone. With 
another it was different, but as she was by herself . . . no, she 
really could not face the ordeal. 

The young man met her gaze with a charming smile. ‘ Would 
not madam then consent to stand with me for her photograph ?’ 

This time Aunt Marcella must have been really shocked. 
Perhaps she became chilly and aloof after her decided refusal, for 
the photographer rose to leave her, saying he would see if the 
royal party were about to descend. If madam would stand in 
the alcove on the stairs she would see her Prince, his future bride, 
and the other royalties. 
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Aunt Marcella now forgot her displeasure and thanked him 
cordially. The trouble was, she explained, that she seemed to 
lose the sight of her eyes when she did see royalty ; however, she 
would try to be calm. 

The young man ran upstairs and entered the studio. There 
was a sound of loud and prolonged laughter, then the door opened 
and out came the Prince of Wales leaning on the photographer’s arm. 
They came downstairs and paused opposite to Aunt Marcella. 

‘Madam, here is your Prince. Do not lose the sight of your 
eyes.’ The most courteous of bows from the Prince, a magnificent 
sweeping curtsey from radiant, blushing Aunt Marcella. 

Presently a bevy of princesses trooped downstairs : more curtseys 
and smiles. In the wide hall these obliging royalties stood for a 
time laughing and talking, showing all their facets, as it were, to the 
wondering, delighted onlookers. 

Later, breathless, overwhelmed, she inquired of the true photo- 
grapher the name of the young man who had placed her on the 
stairs, who had offered her wine, who had suggested posing with her 
for a photograph, who had listened to ‘ Rock of Ages,’ who... It 
was Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, future Emperor of Mexico. 

Mr. Egan, the bearish, the brotherly, considered that his sister 

had made herself a laughing-stock for the royalties of Europe ; but 
as for Aunt Marcella, I think she felt a secret elation in her innocent 
adventure with Maximilian, as she always called him. But there 
was yet a sequel. Some weeks later Aunt Marcella, the wanderer, 
was in Paris, walking down some boulevard, when, on a sudden, 
with dash and glitter of magnificence, the Archduke Maximilian’s 
carriage drove by. 
'y.In a moment he saw and recognised Aunt Marcella of the 
raven locks and shining eyes. He rose, he bowed. He stood there 
bowing, his hat off, giving the delighted lady every token of royal 
recognition and honour. 

‘Ah! poor Maximilian, poor Maximilian,’ Aunt Marcella would 
say when she thought of that gay morning in Brussels and of that 
dark day when the Emperor of Mexico was shot down by his 
people. 

No tragic end was hers; she grew middle-aged and very stout, 
and her days slipped by in a quiet house in Dublin. But the 
thought of those old adventures must have gladdened the slow- 
foot hours as they ticked her life away. 

W. M. Lerrs. 
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THE LAW OF THE LOST GOLF BALL. 


THE law of the lost golf ball is a serious subject far too wide to 
be adequately treated in a few paragraphs. But amid much hasty 
generalisation of ready writers it may be well at least to set out 
the lines upon which scientific research should proceed. 

There are many kinds of law relating to the lost golf ball ; 
there is the law of dynamics by which it is or should be hit, the 
law of nature by which it is sliced or pulled, the law of chance 
by which our opponent lays his dead, and the law of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews—No. 28 old style, now 
No. 21—whereby the hole is lost. These subjects are of themselves 
worthy of volumes written by appropriate professors, nor should 
I dare to venture a word upon them. My humble task is merely 
to state in non-technical language as far as possible the status of 
the golf ball at common law, with special reference to the difficult 
questions concerning the rights of property in a lost ball and the 
consideration of the extent to which it may be the subject-matter 
of larceny. I recognise that when the great final volume on the 
Law of the Golf Ball is written by some ponderous German or 
elegant English jurist, there will be chapters on the Commercial 
Law of the Golf Ball, the Patent Law in relation to the same, the 
golf ball in Chancery will have to be treated of at length, and the 
legal incidents of its career in relation to Probate, Admiralty, and 
even Divorce will give rise to many brilliant chapters of equal 
length and learning. 

I am going to assume that there is such a thing as property 
in a golf ball. A golf ball, I take it, is the subject of ownership, 
although the ownership is of a very fleeting and precarious nature. 
There was a school of legal thought in the fourteenth century that 
considered golf balls to be ferae naturae, that is to say akin to beasts 
and birds that are wild, such as hares, foxes, wild geese, and the 
like, wherein no man may claim a property. The germ of the 
idea is said to be found in the writings of Grotius, who noticed that 
often the flight of the golf ball was like that of the hare along the 
ground, that on occasion after the manner of foxes it hid itself in 
inaccessible holes, and that it was stuffed with the feathers of wild 
geese. By what later writers considered a false analogy, the early 
jurists considered a golf ball to have so many of the qualities 
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of ferae naturae and to be so little subject to the dominion of man, 
that there could be no property in it in a scientific legal sense, 
although you might have casual possession of it before you struck 
it from the tee. 

There seems to be no doubt then that if a man lose a golf ball 
and another find it, the original owner can have an action of Trover 
and Conversion against the finder. This is very ancient law, that 
where one man gets possession of the goods of another by finding 
—hence our law term trover (trouver)—or otherwise, and refuses 
to deliver them to the owner, or sells or converts them to his own 
use without the consent of the owner, the owner can recover the 
value of his goods. 

But from a business point of view it is a privilege of very little 
worth. Let us putacase. A. drives into the rough at the fourteenth 
and loses his ball—a new Baby Chestnut. B. three days afterwards 
finds a ball in the rough at the fourteenth and refuses to show it to 
A. but admits in the clubhouse to several members that it is a 
Baby Chestnut. A. puts the matter into the hands of his solicitor 
who collects from the club members the evidence of the statements 
made by B. and advises A. that he can maintain trover. A plaint is 
issued in the County Court, price one shilling, claiming 2/6 or the 
return of a new Baby Chestnut, the property of the Plaintiff, wrong- 
fully converted to his own use by the Defendant. The Defendant 
pays sixpence into court denying liability. This subterfuge is a 
kind of legal stymie much in vogue among Railway Companies, 
Corporations, and other non-sportsmanlike bodies. A. refusing 
to accept B.’s gambit of the proffered sixpence, now gives B. notice 
te produce the golf ball at the hearing of the case. At the day of 
trial the hearing fee, price two shillings, being paid, the solicitors 
on each side duly briefed—price say one guinea each—the case is 
called on. The ball is produced and is certainly a Baby Chestnut, 
but not a new Baby Chestnut. A. however admits paternity and 
swears it is the ball he lost. B.’s solicitor points out that the ball 
has a bad cut on its starboard cheek and the paint is knocked off 
where it has recently collided with a tree, that if A. had mentioned 
these descriptive defects which must have been within his know- 
ledge, B. would have delivered up the golf ball, and that in any case 
the sixpence paid into court is greatly in excess of the value of the 
ball produced. 

The learned Judge, after viewing the golf ball and consulting 
the Registrar—who having more leisure and money than the Judge 
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is usually of a lower handicap—decides that the ball is not worth 
twopence. He allows the Plaintiff however to take twopence out of 
court, the remaining fourpence to be returned to the Defendant, and 
as the Plaintiff could have taken out the sixpence when it was paid 
in, he orders the Plaintifi to pay the Defendant’s costs as from that 
date. These he allows on a higher scale, with a certificate under 
Section 119 that the case is of importance to a certain class of the 
community, to wit, golfers. 

Of course each case would be tried out upon its merits, but 
personally I cannot see how an endeavour to maintain trover for 
a lost golf ball can ever be a business proposition for anyone 
but the solicitor who advises the action, his fellow-solicitor who 
defends it, and the Treasury who pockets the fees for the trial. 
But this is not only true of actions about golf balls, but is really a 
common incident of actions at law in general. 

Of course if A. could have locked up B. for a month for the theft 
of his golf ball, A—-whom I do not regard as a true sport—would 
have had the chuckle over B. And it is really this subject of the 
larceny of a lost golf ball that drew me into the meshes of research. 
Would that I had leisure hours and genius worthy of the task, for 
I have indeed discovered a deep mine of legal learning, though I 
have only time roughly to stake out the claim. 

The first point that I break the shins of my ignorance upon is 
what law am I to apply ? This is a question for the international 
lawyer, for the antiquary, and the dry-as-dust pundit who revel 
in these matters. We know for certain that golf was a very ancient 
Scots game. As early as the fifteenth century we find references to 
* Fute-ball, golfe, or uther sik unprofitabill sportis’ in Scots Acts 
of Parliament. James I. of England and VI. of Scotland in a letter 
dated Salisbury, August 5, 1618, noting that no small quantity of 
gold and silver is leaving Scotland for buying of golf balls, confers a 
monopoly of ball-manufacture on James Melvill of Edinburgh for 
the space of twenty-one years. Each ball was not to exceed in 
price four shillings, and Melvill was ordained to have ‘ ane particular 
stamp of hi3 awin and that all ballis maid within the kingdome 
found to be uther wayis stampit sall be escheated.’ In plain 
English any other ball but the genuine ‘ red spot Melvill’ found 
its way into the royal golf bag by forfeiture or escheat. And as 
James and his son Henry were regular players at Blackheath, 
this regal experiment in tariff reform was of considerable 
advantaye to both of them. 

But the value of the story to us is that it raises doubt in the 
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legal mind whether an Fnglishman has any rights at all as against 
a Scotsran in the matter of golf balls. Clearly in James I.’s 
day—and let us remember that as Defender of the Faith whatever 
he does and says is worthy of all regard—an Englishman could 
not make a golf ball or have any property in one unless it was one 
of Melvill’s. The point at once occurs—to one who is bound to 
admit that he has never opened an international law book since 
he endeavoured to pass an examination on the subject,—is the 
theft of a golf ball to be decided by the domicil of the golf ball or 
the lex loci of the links ? Supposing for instance A. in 1620 lost a 
four-bob Melvill at Blackheath and a caddie was found in posses- 
sion of it—what law should Justice Shallow apply—the Scots 
law of ‘ theft’ or the English law of ‘larceny’? Because if the lex 
loci or the law of the links is to prevail in each place where 
golf is played, we may have to study the Code Napoléon at Le 
Touquet, the statutes of the Jurats at Grouville, and the ancient 
laws of Hywel Dda when we venture on the Morfa within the 
jurisdiction of Harlech. 

I mention these difficulties, not to solve them, but to show you 
how stupendous are the legal problems raised by the lost golf ball. 
In this country it will, I expect, be decided either that the royal 
and ancient game carries with it—as it seems to have done in 
James I.’s time—all the incidents and privileges of Scots Law, or 
else perhaps modern doctrines will be followed and the felonious 
taking of a lost golf ball will be dealt with under English Statutes. 

We may leave it at this until the Court of Criminal Appeal gets 
seisin of the subject, thankful that there are but few minor dis- 
tinctions between Scots theft and English larceny. The practical 
question, I take it, that is -burdening the mind of the golfer who 
loses his ball in the rough, and the loafer who prowls round the links 
in company of a trained lurcher with a gutty nose, is what are the 
sporting chances of seven days without the option ? 

Now in the Jacobean days of golf it seems to have been clear 
law in the Criminal Courts that finding was keeping. Sir Edward 
Coke’s view—and he was James I.’s Chief Justice—was that ‘ if 
one lose his own goods and another find them, though he convert 
them animo furandi to his own use, yet it is no larceny, for the first 
taking is lawful. So if one find treasure trove or waife or straie 
and convert them ut supra, it is no larceny both in respect of the 
finding and also for that Dominus non apparet.’ 

I like to study these old lawyers, they put their case with such 
subtle common sense. Dominus in 1620 slices into the rough from 
7—2 
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the third tee at Blackheath and after prolonged search abandons 
his four-shilling Melvill. Two days afterwards Bardolph on his 
way to Gadshill, crossing the heath, picks up the Melvill and keeps 
it. This is not larceny, for Dominus has gone back to Whitehall 
and non apparet. If however our friend Bardolph had seen Dominus 
slice into the rough and had marked the ball down and gone for 
it at the moment when the back of Dominus was turned, that 
would have been a very different matter, I presume. The law 
however was not eager to extend the incidents of larceny, since 
on conviction for the theft of the Melvill, if the jury found it to be 
of the value of over one shilling that was grand larceny and the 
penalty was death. 

And Sir Matthew Hale points out a very sensible exception 
to the old rule of law that ‘ finding is keeping.’ For he tells us that 
‘where a man’s goods are in such a place where ordinarily they 
are or may be placed, and a person takes them animo furandi, it 
is felony, and the pretence of finding must not excuse.’ For instance 
I know a certain under-sheriff of whom at the third hole it might 
fairly be recorded that his drives, in the words of Hale, ‘ ordinarily 
are or may be placed ’ in the zariba. A zariba with us is gorse and 
trees surrounded by a thin ditch and out of bounds. I refer to 
my friend as a certain under-sheriff not to identify him, but because 
he is certain or nearly certain to drive into the zariba. If then 
a ball be found in that particular zariba it would I think come 
within the rule ‘where a man’s goods are in such a place where ordin- 
arily they are or may be,’ and it would be larceny for anyone to 
take them animo furandi. And let the layman remember that 
without the animus and intent to steal mere asportation is nc 
crime whatsoever. And that the Scots Law is in no way different 
from the English Law as laid down in Sir Matthew Hale’s Historia 
Placitorum Coronae may be seen by the study of the works of 
the famous Baron Hume, a noted writer of commentaries on 
Scots Criminal Law. As late as 1797 the learned Baron tells us 
that for a cabman to appropriate a parcel in his cab was not theft. 
There is no doubt that the principle of ‘ finding is keeping’ had 
the sanction of the old lawyers. 

It seems clear therefore that up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century if you found a derelict golf ball you might pocket it and 
play with it without fear of the police; the only remedy of the 
owner, if it came to his ears that you had found his ball, being an 
action in trover and conversion, with a remote hope of recovering 
damages. But as the penalty for theft became less severe, sn the 
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standard of honesty set by the law of larceny has been gradually 
raised, and to-day the old rule ‘ finding is keeping’ is no longer a 
part of the common law of England or even of Scotland, where we 
know that they keep the Sabbath and everything else they can lay 
their hands on. The rule to-day, and a very sensible and practical 
rule it is, seems to be this: ‘ If a man finds goods that have been 
actually lost or are reasonably supposed by him to have been lost, 
and appropr’ates them with intent to take the entire dominion 
over them, really believing when he takes them that the owner 
cannot be found, it is not larceny ; but if he takes them with the 
like intent though lost, or reasonably believing that the owner can 
be found, it zs larceny.’ 

Thus if my caddie, knowing that I have lost a ball in the road 
at the tenth, goes Lack in the evening and finds it, well knowing by 
the gaping wound at the Lase of it—this was caused by the low 
tee he gave me at the seventh and he cannot have forgotten the 
shot—if, I say, he takes the ball with intent to exercise entire 
dominion over it—as for instance to exchange it for cigarettes or 
sell it, that is larceny. But if, say, with full intent to return it to 
me the next morning, he plays a round with it himself in the dusk 
of the evening and loses it in the pond, he is not guilty of larceny, 
and my only remedy is an action for damages. For it is no answer 
when I sue the caddie in detinue for him to say that he has 
abandoned possession of my golf ball ; on the contrary, it is all the 
worse for him, for the Judge would remember the maxim omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem, and he would refer the jury to the 
famous case of the chimney-sweep who found a jewel and gave it to 
a jeweller to value, who refused to return it, whereon it was laid 
down that ‘ unless the Defendant did produce the jewel and show 
it not to be of the finest water they should presume the strongest 
against him and make the value of the best jewels the measure of 
their damage.’ And the law of golf balls is the same as the law of 
jewels, since, as Thomas Spens the Younger of Lathallan used to say 
in the days of the feather ball, ‘ A guid ba is a jewel.’ 

But you are to observe that if you prosecute your caddie for 
larceny, it is up to you—if the boy be under fouiteen—to prove 
that he was a lad of guile with sufficient intelligence to appreciate 
that the old law of ‘ finding is keeping’ has been improved off the 
face of the bench, and that other considerations prevail. For the 
humane and sensible common law of this country, as Hale tells us, 
is that ‘an infant under the age of discretion regularly cannot be 
guilty of Larceny, viz., under fourteen years, unless it appears by 
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circumstances that he hath a discretion more than the law presumes.’ 
An infant under seven is incapable of crime, and between seven and 
fourteen is presumably incapable of crime unless there is evidence 
to show that he possesses the degree of knowledge and intelligence 
equivalent to that of an adult criminal. This sane and ancient law 
seems sometimes overlooked by country magistrates dealing with the 
children of the poor, but I feel sure that no true golfer would wish 
an apparently larcenous boy of thirteen to receive even four strokes, 
unless such handicap was really his due under the common law. 

And there is a disconcerting phrase in the Commentaries of 
Baron Hume that—were it popularly known—might tempt many 
to dishonesty. ‘The abstraction of a dead body,’ he writes, 
‘is not theft.’ From this it has been hastily assumed by some 
that anybody’s ball lying really dead might be stolen with impunity. 
But a learned Writer to the Signet has explained to me that though 
a body lying dead—as even my approach shot has been known to do 
on occasions—is not the subject of larceny, yet as soon as the 
dishonest person lifts the ball it ceases to be dead, and that little 
fact of asportation, or as my Scots friend says a-motio, sets going 
the whole machinery of the criminal law against the felonious one. 
And though I receive his opinion with every respect, yet until the 
dead golf ball has been adjudicated upon by the Courts it must, 
I think, be open to doubt whether or not—being undoubtedly a 
dead body—it is the subject of larceny. 

And of the golf ball washed up on the sea-shore and found 
as you take your Sunday stroll upon the beach very different con- 
siderations prevail. Such a golf ball I take to be Wreck de Mer, 
being undoubtedly in the last instance ejectum maris. Personally, 
the kind of ball that I tee up at the tenth at Llandudno or the 
sixth at Newquay, or at any seaside hole, is a wreck before it starts, 
but once driven the shipwreck is generally complete. And when 
such goods are cast upon the land by the sea and left there within 
some county, it seems that they belong to the King by his prerogative 
as Lord of the Narrow Seas, or perhaps to the Lord of the Manor. 
And remember that your golf ball may be either flotsam, jetsam, or 
ligan. Flotsam if it is a floater and remains on the surface, jetsam 
if it sinks and remains under water, ligan if you know where it is 
lying and have marked it with a buoy. My experience is that the 
boy very seldom marks it. But in all these cases if you do not 
appear to claim your ball it is the King’s—unless he hath made a 
grant of wreck, jetsam, flotsam, and ligan, to the Lord of the Manor. 
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The penalties that may be suffered by one who picks up a golf ball 
on the foreshore and thereby interferes with rights of ‘ Wreck’ 
are very serious, but the mere statement of law that in so 
doing one may be tampering with the royal prerogative will 
be sufficient to restrain the true golfer from so disloyal an action. 
And though I can find no direct authority upon the point, yet 
my legal instinct leads me to believe that this law of Wreck only 
applies to the sea and tidal waters; and that in respect of inland 
lakes, tarns, rivers, streams, ponds, and casual water in bunkers, 
there is no danger of interfering with His Majesty’s prerogative by 
reclaiming your ball when you are lucky enough to find it flotsam 
and not jetsam. 

It was this consideration of the law of Wreck in its relation 
to the lost golf ball at sea that led me to the perception of what 
I believe to be the true rule of law as to the lost golf ball on land. 
I can foresee that I shall gain little credit for this discovery. Some 
will say it is merely the perception of the obvious and has always 
been known to be sound law by scientific jurists ; others will simply 
deny that there is any legal sense in the theory at all. For myself, 
deep as my research into the matter has been, at present I only 
put forth the idea tentatively, as a legal theory worthy of examina- 
tion by those professors and pundits whose leisure and salaries 
enable them to deal with law as a pure science uncontaminated 
by any human interests whatever. 

Shortly the notion is this. I believe that a lost golf ball, by 
which I mean ‘lost’ within the meaning of Rule 21 of the Royal 
and Ancient, and abandoned by the Dominus of the ball, who gives 
up all hope of future possession of it—such a golf ball is, I main- 
tain, when it is discovered again, in the eyes of the law, Treasure 
Trove, Thesaurus inventus, and subject to all the legal incidents 
thereof. For when you place a new half-crown Spotted Tangent 
down a rabbit-hole, what are you doing but depositing treasure 
in the earth and hiding it in some private place ? When it is found 
again is it not, as old Bracton says, vetus depositio pecuniae? For 
if it be objected that Treasure Trove must be either gold or silver, 
that is, I opine, too narrow a definition, for we know that plate 
and bullion have always been considered Treasure Trove. And it 
will reman for the Judges to decide whether they consider a golf 
ball comes within the direct meaning of the word ‘bullion, tracing 
it through the French boulon and giving it its original meaning 
of ball; or whether, as modern Judges sometimes do, they will 
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throw aside their modest ignorance of daily affairs and take judicial 
notice of the extravagant cost of golf balls, and decide that the 
finding of a new Spotted Tangent is in law the same thing as the 
finding of half a crown. If either of these views are taken—and 
surely one or other is sound if not both—then it must follow that 
a lost golf ball is in law—as it is in fact—hidden treasure abandoned 
by the true owner. In early times Bracton tells us that Treasure 
Trove belonged to the finder, but now all hidden treasure, whether 
casually lost and unclaimed or designedly abandoned, is, according 
to Grotius, the property of the King. If I am right, then it is 
the duty of every loyal subject on finding a golf ball to make it 
known to the Coroner of the County, who acts for the King in these 
matters ; and should the Coroner hear of any finds of lost golf 
balls in his diocese, it is clearly his duty to hold an inquest on 
them and to discover and hand over to justice the finders. For, re- 
member, to discover Treasure Trove and to conceal the discovery 
from the King’s bailiff has always been a grave offence, being in 
early times punishable by death and to-day by grievous fine and 
imprisonment. 

For myself I shall run no risks, and the next golf ball I find I 
shall forward to our County Coroner with a petition that the Crown 
will be pleased to allow me the costs and expense to which I have 
been put in recovering and forwarding the Treasure Trove. We 
shall then be able to discover by a practical test the views of our 
rulers upon this important subject. 

And as I said in the beginning, so I now repeat. This question 
is all too large and intricate for one mind, and I have only been 
able here to note the headings for future discussion. The matter 
is really of quite sufficient importance for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. On it should sit golf experts, such as Taylor, 
Vardon, Ray, Braid, Mr. John Ball, and Mr. Hilton; Mr. Asquith 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not only represent the 
State, which has a vast interest in this unclaimed increment, but 
at the same time they could adequately put forward the views of 
the long handicap golfers who are the great contributors to Treasure 
Trove. I myself, if the secretaryship were to be a well paid post, 
would give up my spare time to this duty in the interests of the 
community, and I feel sure that Lord Mersey, remembering the 
grave interests of Hoylake and Wallasey in this matter, would 
for once consent to act as chairman. 


Epwarp A. Parry. 
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SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
NEARING JORDAN. 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


CHAPTER I. 
DAWN OF HOME RULE. 


My first visit to Ireland was paid at a critical moment in its history. 
The Centenary of O’Connell befell on the 5th of August, 1875. I was 
despatched to Dublin as the Special Correspondent of the Daily 
News with the mission of describing the proceedings. They 
proved exceedingly lively. Early in their progress the fissure 
apparently inevitable in the field of Irish politics presented 
itself. The Church, grateful for the successful efforts of the Libe- 
rator, desired to give the celebration a predominantly religious 
direction. The National Party, incited by their Members at the 
time coming riotously to the front in the House of Commons, were 
not inclined to let slip a rare opportunity of bringing to the fore 
the demand for Home Rule. The accepted representative of the 
latter party was Isaac Butt. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, home from 
Australia on a visit to the country whence earlier in his career he 
found it expedient to take flight, was selected by the Church party 
as their lay champion. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin presided over a banquet given on 
the night of the Centenary in honour of O’Connell. The Exhibition 
Palace, where the feast was spread, was packed by guests pretty 
evenly divided between Clericals and Home Rulers. The toast list 
was not far advanced before the feeling bubbling in the breasts 
of the latter exploded. Among the toasts was one to ‘ The Legis- 
lative Independence of Ireland.’ The name of Gavan Duffy was 
attached, with promise of response. Another was to ‘ The Irish 
People,’ Isaac Butt being called upon to reply. 

That seemed a sufficiently fair division of the honours of the 
evening. But the shrewd eyes of the Nationalists discerned in 
the arrangement strategy designed to place their hero at grave 
disadvantage. 

The toast with which his name was associated was placed so 
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far down on the crowded list that on the most sanguine estimate 
it would not be reached until two o’clock in the morning, when, if 
Butt remained at his post, the larger number of what should have 
been his audience would have retired. 

When the Lord Mayor rose to propose the first toast he was 
greeted by a roar of execration, merging in yells of ‘ Butt! Butt!’ 
Turning fiercely in the direction whence the loudest uproar came, 
he shouted ‘I will not go on until I have order.’ For all answer 
the Home Rulers bellowed ‘ Butt! Butt!’ Whereupon the Lord 
Mayor abruptly resumed his seat. The Mayor of Cork, gallantly 
coming to the assistance of a distressed brother, was impartially 
howled down. 

After a pause the Lord Mayor rose again. In pity for the 
profound emotion under which he laboured, he was heard in com- 
parative silence till on concluding he called upon Gavan Duffy to 
respond. 

Then burst forth a shouting which utterly eclipsed all former 
efforts of the evening. The scene was comparable only with that 
described in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ where Doldrum, the opera 
manager, attempts to force Fal de Lal Tit upon an audience who 
have taken tickets in the expectation of hearing their favourite 
Fiddle de Dee. ‘ Fiddle de Dee, none but he,’ was their persistent 
answer to managerial blandishments used in favour of Fal de Lal Tit. 
It was thus at the Exhibition Palace when the Lord Mayor would 
have introduced Gavan Duffy. The Home Rulers roared with- 
out ceasing, ‘ Butt, Butt, none but Butt!’ 

Duffy rose and stood silent, facing the angry mob. The Lord 
Mayor, stung to desperation by this last insult to his authority, 
leaped upon his chair, and, with one foot upon the table, attempted 
to quell the storm. Butt also rose and said something lost amid 
the roar of voices. This went on for what seemed some minutes, 
the dramatic position suffering its first alteration when Duffy 
resumed his seat. Observing this, the Lord Mayor descended from 
the table, where he had been violently but vainly gesticulating, and, 
abruptly wishing the company ‘ Good night,’ turned to leave the 
room. Several bishops seized hold of his lordship and entreated 
him to remain, which he consented to do. As he again took his 
seat the Bishop of Nantes sprang up on his chair—no one thought 
of standing on the floor—and with magnificent gestures besought 
the company, by their love of Ireland, not to mar the glories of 
the day by breaking up in riot. Few present could follow the 
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passionate torrent of French poured forth by the Bishop, who, 
having exhausted himself, sat down amid fresh cries for ‘ Butt!’ 
Taking advantage of a brief lull in the storm, Butt, addressing the 
Mayor across the table, said, ‘ My lord, may I speak a word ?’ 

‘No,’ replied his lordship, with great promptitude; ‘no, sir, 
you may not; sit down.’ 

Whereupon Butt meekly obeyed. After this the Lord Mayor 
snapped around indiscriminately. A mild-mannered gentleman 
who observed that ‘ perhaps Mr. Butt was going to support the 
chair’ was threatened with instant expulsion. The hubbub 
continuing, his lordship left the chair, and was followed by a large 
number of bishops and other dignitaries of the Church. As he 
departed, a short, swarthy priest leaped upon the table, and was 
proceeding to address the company, when, Butt getting on his legs, 
the new-comer retired in his favour. Butt explained that when he 
had unavailingly risen to speak he had desired to say that his 
friend Gavan Duffy was, with his full concurrence, selected to 
respond to the toast. Had he been permitted to make that explana- 
tion, he added, the scene they had just witnessed would not have 
occurred. 

‘Whatever disturbance has arisen in this meeting,’ he em- 
phatically declared, ‘ the Lord Mayor of Dublin is responsible for it, 
and I say that deliberately.’ 

At this point the gas began to fade, and a number of ladies in 
full evening dress hastily retreated from the gallery, whence they 
had been spectators of the scene. Still the uproar proceeded, 
when another of the sunlights in the roof was extinguished. It 
was not till the gas in the third and last sunlight was turned off that 
the bulk of the excited company left their seats, and, guided by a 
few dim lights on the orchestra, groped their way out. 

I stood by the side of Isaac Butt when, earlier on this historic 
day, he addressed a mass meeting at Glasnevin. It was quite in 
accordance with the generally disorderly elements predominant in 
the city that, after a spell of fine weather extending over a week, 
a change took place on the morning of the Centenary. Just as 
Butt, mounted on a waggon, opened his mouth to address the 
multitude, the rain descended and the floods came. He made a 
gallant stand against the downpour, speaking for several minutes. 

After an interval of thirty-eight years I turn up a rain-stained 
note made of a passage in this brief oration, which has peculiar 
interest at a time when the purpose of the man who invented the 
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name ‘Home Rule,’ and advocated it when his voice was as one 
crying in the wilderness, seems on the eve of fulfilment. 

‘The heart of Ireland,’ Butt said, amid loud cheering, ‘ is set 
upon the restoration of our native Parliament. No one who saw 
the demonstration of yesterday can doubt it, for it was the spirit of 
nationality that moved that great and magnificent gathering. It 
was the spirit of attachment to Irish nationality that inspired 
respect for the memory of O’Connell. For myself I can truly say 
that every day deepens my conviction that it is utterly impossible 
for any Parliament but an Irish Parliament to give us the measures 
Ireland needs honestly and sincerely. This is a subject on which 
I dare not deceive you. I say every day deepens my conviction 
that the restoration of that Parliament rests with ourselves, and if 
Ireland is true to the national cause you will yet have your own 
Parliament on College Green.’ 

After this the rain literally came down in torrents, and, giving 
up the unequal struggle, Butt adjourned the meeting. 

At the General Election of 1874, sprung upon the country by 
Gladstone, Isaac Butt was returned to the House of Commons as 
the head of a compact little party pledged to carry Home Rule. 
He was the Moses of the long journey through the Wilderness, 
and, like Moses, was destined never to enter the Promised Land 
towards whose gateways he led what in time became an over- 
whelming host. His career was throughout a story of profound 
pathos. A man of statesmanlike instinct, a fine orator, a per- 
suasive advocate, he suffered from excess of geniality which made 
preferable for him the primrose path of conviviality. There was a 
time in his history when for a while he disappeared from the ken 
of his friends, a blank he never volunteered to fill up by narrative. 

In the early days of his Parliamentary Leadership all went well 
with him. He was treated by his colleagues with the reverence 
due to his age and services, whilst the House generally listened to 
him with respect and charmed interest. At this time Parnell had 
not entered upon the scene. Soon after he arrived transformation 
took place. Butt resented, occasionally openly reproved, out- 
breaks of disorder which formed part of Parnell’s settled policy. 
A crisis was reached one afternoon, when, entering the House 
crowded at Question time, the Leader walked past his old quarters 
below the gangway, and, amid derisive cries from his former 
followers drowned in sympathetic cheers from the English Members, 
took a corner seat behind the Front Opposition Bench. There for 
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two or three sessions he was sometimes seen with flushed face, 
shrunken figure, restless hands, the nervous movement of which 
indicated the depth of his vexation of spirit. Always his back was 
turned upon his compatriots below the gangway. 

A letter he wrote to me when nearing the end presaged its early 
coming : 


Jan. 12, 1878. 
41 North Great George Street, Dublin. 


My Dear Mr. Lucy,—At the end of the last session I was quite 
knocked up by overwork, late hours, worry and anxiety about the 
Home Rule cause. I have been for a long time subject to weak 
and irregular action of the heart, and at the end of the session this 
assumed a distressing, although in no sense dangerous form. I 
was told there was no remedy but rest, above all from political 
anxiety and excitement. I need not tell you that I have not been 
able altogether to escape them, but I have greatly recovered my 
energy and strength, although a very little exertion throws me 
back. 

Both Butcher and O’Leary have jointly pressed on me very 
strongly not to go over to Parliament for some time, they say until 
Easter. I am, on the other hand, greatly pressed by my colleagues 
to go over for the opening days of the session and then come back. 
I think the journey over and back would knock me up, and, unless 
I change my mind, which is very unlikely, I will not appear in 
Parliament for some time. 

If you think it worth while to allude to this in Mayfair you 
may safely say it is very improbable I will be in the House for some 
time. 

I am afraid it will be thought that this illness is a mere political 
one. I assure you it is not. I would give a great deal to be able to 
be in the House in vigour and strength. I would not, however, like 
to be there merely to show that I was unwell and even feeble. Even 
if I incurred no danger this would be the only result of my making 
a hurried journey to London at present. 


Yours, my dear Mr. Lucy, very sincerely, 
Isaac Butt, 


He did not long survive the severance of old friendships. He 
was not old as years are counted. But he had warmed both hands 
at the fire of life. Too often he had heard the chimes at midnight. 
Bowed in body, harassed in mind, the last blow shattered him 
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CHAPTER II. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Durine my visit to Dublin in connection with the O’Connell 
Centenary my wife and I were the guests of A. M. Sullivan at his 
residence in North Great George Street. Sullivan, ‘the eloquent 
Member for Louth,’ as Gladstone called him, entered the House 
among the swarm of Irish Members elected in 1874. Several were 
men of great ability, of born Parliamentary aptitude, formidable 
debaters, upon occasion rising to the height of eloquence. A. M. 
Sullivan was the most effective speaker of them all. It was easy 
to conceive how, addressing a mass meeting of his countrynien, 
this nervous, passionate, finely strung man, whose lips were touched 
by the heaven-born fire of oratory, could sway an excitable race. 

In the House of Commons Sullivan found himself, in common 
with the rest of Irish Members, regarded asa pariah. This condition 
of things as it affected a numerous and powerful section of the 
House was unique. The camaraderie which is one of the most 
attractive characteristics of the House of Commons, placing dukes’ 
sons and cooks’ sons on a footing of equality, did not in the Seventies 
and Eighties extend to the Irish Member. No British representative 
walked or talked with him in the Lobby, the corridors, the Terrace, 
or other quarters of social intercourse. As for asking him to dine 
at their houses, they would as readily have distributed cards of 
invitation among a colony of lepers. 

It must be said that the new-comers, presently to be known 
as Parnellites, not only justified this attitude but gloried in com- 
pelling it. To win personal favour in an alien Legislature was 
by them regarded an act of treachery to Ireland. A. M. Sullivan, 
whilst free from suspicion on this ground, undesignedly won the 
esteem of the House. He characteristically came to the front in 
connection with a memorable scene when Plimsoll was moved to 
passionate indignation by records of sailors shipped on unseaworthy 
but well-insured vessels, finding their inevitable fate in the depths 
of the unplumbed salt estranging sea. The Merchant Shipping 
Bill, introduced under Disraeli’s leadership, being withdrawn 
towards the close of a busy session, Plimsoll, in defiance of all 
rules, sprang on to the centre of the floor of the House and, as was 
written at the moment, ‘stood on one leg and shook his fist at 
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the Speaker,’ what time he hotly denounced the betrayer on the 
Treasury Bench. Unprotected at the time by rules for the pre- 
servation of order, later necessitated by the outbreaks of Irish 
Members, the Premier could do nothing more than call upon the 
Speaker to reprimand the Member for Derby. 

Plimsoll being ordered to leave the House whilst the proposal 
was considered, Sullivan followed him. Presently returning 
pale and breathless, he pleaded, in terms the House accepted by 
loud cheering, that consideration and indulgence might be extended 
to the sailor’s friend suffering under excitement born of profound 
disappointment. Disraeli promptly accepted this way out of a 
grave difficulty. Plimsoll was ordered to be in attendance in his 
place on that day week. He duly obeyed the mandate, and, whilst 
‘declining to withdraw any statement of fact,’ apologised for his 
disorderly conduct. 

Nevertheless he compelled a powerful Minister to reconsider 
his settled programme. Before the prorogation the Merchant 
Shipping Bill was hurried through and added to the Statute Book. 
‘Plimsoll’s Line’ was painted on the hulls of all merchantmen 
flying the British flag. As for A. M., as he came to be called 
for shortness, it was recognised that he had done the House and 
the Premier (more particularly the latter) a great service. It 
would have been a dangerously unpopular thing to place under 
formal ban of censure a man honoured throughout the country for 
his championship of the safety of the sailor. 

Sullivan died too early for full establishment of his position. 
Felix opportunitate mortis, inasmuch that the end came before the 
Parnell tragedy rent in twain the Irish Party. The scenes in 
Committee Room XV in the session of 1886 would have broken 
his heart. Somewhat late in life he took a new departure, qualifying 
himself for practice at the English Bar. He found Sir Henry James, 
that resolute anti-Home Ruler, a generous friend and patron. He 
was beginning to make his way when Death rapped at the door 
of his chambers and all his briefs were returned. 

During the week including the ceremony connected with the 
O’Connell Centenary, Sullivan kept open house in North Great 
George Street. At his table we met a posse of Catholic bishops, 
English, Irish, and foreign. Also there were men who, by parentage 
or early personal association, had been connected with what the 
statute law regarded as seditious undertakings. Among them 
was a young man named John Dillon, studying for the medical 
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profession, which presently he abandoned to become one of the 
most familiar figures in the Parliamentary arena at Westminster. 

Like his friend Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sullivan was a total abstainer ; 
unlike him, he did not impose his personal predilection upon his 
guests. Among the stories that habitually brightened Sullivan’s 
conversation was one relating to a ball given by the teetotal baronet 
at his Cumberland home. For his guests there was abundance 
of the good things of life—barring anything in the way of alcoholic 
drink. In convenient contiguity to his park gates was a little 
station through which a train passed on its way to Carlisle. For 
the accommodation of his guests Sir Wilfrid arranged that on 
its last journey the train should stop to pick up any going that 
way. 

“It was all perfectly done,’ Sullivan added. ‘A large saloon 
carriage was reserved and was quickly crowded. As soon as the 
train started it was filled with a combination of odours that would 
have knocked Sir Wilfrid over. Knowing what was in store for 
them (or rather what was not in store for them), every man had 
brought his flask, and with one accord the company seized this 
opportunity to refresh themselves.’ 

We were included in an invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan 
to visit the South of Ireland. Halting first at a hospitable house 
in Cork, we went on to another at Bantry. Our host’s hospitality 
exceeded the bounds of his own dwelling. The whole party gathered 
beneath his roof for meals, but some slept out. We found ourselves 
included in the latter category, the best bedroom in the best inn 
being engaged for our use. I dare say in respect of hotel accom- 
modation an improvement has since taken place in Bantry. At 
the time of our visit there was some lack. Early one morning I 
was awakened by an unaccountable noise, maddening in the regu- 
larity of its recurrence. Getting up and striking a light to solve 
the mystery, I found it was nothing more alarming than the drip 
of heavy rain, making its way through a leakage in the ceiling, 
falling upon the lid of a trunk containing, I was given to under- 
stand, something precious in frocks. No damage was done beyond 
untimely disturbance. But the incident suggested the precaution 
of taking an umbrella with you when you went to bed in an inn 
in Bantry. 

Bantry was the birthplace of the Sullivan family. A. M., 
returning to it after a hard Parliamentary Session and a turbulent 
week in Dublin, became a boy again. Close at hand was Bantry 
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Bay, studded with many small islands, sentinelled on either side 
by lofty hills. We began the morning with a bathe in the sea, 
which, with a west wind behind it, came rolling straight in from the 
Atlantic. It being made known to our host’s household that 
included in the party from Dublin was a visitor from England, 
it was resolved that Ireland should not be disgraced for lack of 
a pennyworth of tar. Accordingly the old boat was hauled 
ashore, turned keel uppermost, and liberally treated with a fresh 
coat of tar. 

I never heard whose brain devised, or whose hand effected, this 
kindly service. I always suspected the butler, a delightful old 
boy, who, arrayed in a blue coat with brass buttons, waited upon 
the company at the evening meal. There was about his presence 
a faint but unmistakable smell of hay, hinting that when not 
engaged in the pantry or the dining-room he looked after the horse 
in the stable. The impression was confirmed by a habit he had 
of softly whistling when handing over one’s shoulder soup, fish, or 
game, the sibilation suggestive of rubbing down a horse. What 
I do know about the newly tarred boat was that, returning after 
@ swim round and hauling myself up into the boat, the rushing 
tide swept my body against the side, holding it there for an appre- 
ciable time. For the remainder of my stay in Ireland I was what 
is known in the artistic world as ‘an arrangement in black and 
white,’ being tarred from chest to knee. 

Fresh from the House of Commons, where the Irish members 
had called down upon themselves the just reprobation of the public 
concerned for the prevalence of decency of debate and the preser- 
vation of the ancient tradition of Parliament, I confess I was 
surprised at the firm hold the demand for Home Rule had gained 
upon the people. It did not greatly matter what was written 
in the journals of extreme views, or what was said on platforms 
by men who were probably more concerned to hurt England than 
to help Ireland. What struck me was the views expressed in 
private conversation by prosperous merchants, well-to-do trades- 
men, and struggling farmers. Looking back on personal experience, 
I later came to understand how English politicians—not forgetting 
that unimpeachable Conservative, Lord Carnarvon—sent to Dublin 
Castle were slowly but surely brought to believe that the only 
possible way to govern Ireland was to let Ireland govern herself 
in respect to her internal affairs. 

When I returned to England, I found awaiting me the subjoined 
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letter from one of the famous co-editors who re-established and, 
whilst they lived, maintained at highest level, the reputation of 
the Spectator : 


94 Harley Street, W. 


Drar S1r,—I have been reading your letters in the Edinburgh 
Daily Review, and some papers attributed to you in the World. 
Would it suit you to give the Spectator an article occasionally ? 
If so, would it be convenient to you to call on me at the Spectator 
Office on Tuesday after one o’clock, or on Wednesday at any time ? 


Yours faithfully, 
M. TowNsEND. 


It occurred to me, in accepting the invitation, to pen some 
reflections on the Home Rule question arising from a visit to the 
country. The article was widely copied in the Irish Press. It 
was, I fancy, chiefly notable for the fact, editorially stated by the 
Nation, that it was ‘the first article discussing the Home Rule 
question without prejudice for which the columns of an important 
English journal had hitherto been opened.’ 

There has been a good deal of writing on the subject since. 

My personal acquaintance with A. M. Sullivan, deepening 
into a friendship that lasted to the day of his death, originated 
in an article appearing in a series published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine during the Session of 1874, subsequently republished 
in book form under the title ‘Men and Manner in Parliament.’ 
Describing the lively Irish Parliamentary Party then fresh to West- 
minster, I singled out the Member for Louth as its brightest orna- 
ment. Meeting Sullivan towards the close of the Session at one 
of the pleasant parties with which Justin McCarthy used to enliven 
Gower Street in the immediate vicinity of his house, he asked to 
be introduced to the writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine and we 
forthwith fraternised. 

Publication of my little book had upon the publisher an effect 
analogous to the proverbial last straw on the camel’s back. He 
shortly after became bankrupt, and I never received a penny for 
my work. But there were compensations, one of quite recent 
realisation. I once heard an impassioned Salvationist, preaching 
by the wayside, adjure his audience ‘ not to tie your talent up in 
a napkin and cast it on the waters, hoping to find it again after 
many days.’ I wrapped my talent, such as it was, in these magazine 
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articles, and from a quite unexpected source recognition was forth- 
coming after many days. 

On the eve of the election campaign of 1912 which resulted in 
the election of Dr. Woodrow Wilson as President of the United 
States, there was published a biography of a candidate who, though 
Governor of New Jersey, was not personally known even by name 
to the multitude of the electors. The work was undertaken by 
Mr. William Bayard Hay, who in the course of his narrative stated 
that, whilst a student at Princeton College, young Wilson came 
upon the volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine published in 
London in 1874, containing a series of articles entitled “Men and 
Manner in Parliament, by the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds.’ 

The author of the biography continued : 


From the moment his life-plan was fixed. The member for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, in intimate daily familiarity with the Parlia- 
mentary scene and its actors, wrote in a style of delicious charm, 
the leisurely style of good-humoured banter and elegant trifling, 
his chatter affording withal a picture of unsurpassed vividness, 
vivacity, and verity. Safe behind his anonymity, there was no 
personality, no measure, no method upon which the member for 
the Chiltern Hundreds hesitated to turn his keen discerning eye. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine contributor was Henry Lucy, who 
later created for Punch the character of Toby, M.P., and was 
knighted by King Edward. Nothing could have better served to 
awaken in a young reader a sense of the picturesqueness and dra- 
matic interest of politics. Mr. Wilson has said to the author of this 
biography, no one circumstance did more to make public life 
the purport of his existence or to determine the first cast of his 
political ideas. His mind was now settled definitely upon a public 
career. The impulse received from the Gentleman’s Magazine 
has been decisive. 


Lord Northcliffe, sending me a copy of the book, the first intima- 
tion I had of its publication, wrote : 


This is very interesting. You may well be proud of having 
by your early writing influenced the career of a man who, if he 
lives, is certain to become President of the United States. 


The Daily Mail printed an editorial note outlining the story. 
I sent a copy of the paper to Dr. Wilson, still on the war path. 
A fortnight after his triumphant return to the White House, I 
received the following letter : 
8—2 
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My Dear Mr. Lucoy,—Thank you sincerely for letting me 
see the newspaper. I read the passage with real interest. I am glad 
to have this occasion to thank you for the interest you, many years 
ago, stirred in my breast with regard to the action of public affairs 
in Great Britain. 

I shall always think of you as one of my instructors. 


Cordially yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


CHAPTER III. 


FROM MY DIARY. 


March 11, 1891.—I hear that the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
now sheltered under her royal mother’s wing at Windsor, is deeply 
hurt by the disastrous result of her visit to Paris, undertaken at 
the command of her son with intent to pave the way to recon- 
ciliation between France and Germany. Those who have come 
into personal contact with the lady who was once our Princess 
Royal are agreed in regarding her as by far the ablest member 
of her family. She has all the ability of the Prince Consort, whose 
favourite child and pupil she was. Her range of accomplishments 
is remarkable, and her judgment, though it does not shine in this 
latest fiasco, is almost unerringly true. Bismarck recognised in 
her a foe worthy of his steel. The Emperor Frederick was entirely 
dominated by her, gladly suffering that direction by skilful hands 
where the subject is permitted to imagine that he is the master. 

Had he lived to prolong his reign, she would have been 
the most autocratic sovereign in Europe. An English states- 
man intimately acquainted with her says that if by chance 
she had come to the throne of England she would have filled 
a place in history second only to Elizabeth. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is a shrewd business man. The Prince of Wales possesses 
a measure of tact which, to one in his position, is as useful as 
genius. For sheer capacity neither is near the level of the 
Empress Frederick. 

During the life of the late Emperor two members of a Royal 
Commission visited Germany to make some inquiries into the 
national pottery work. One, William Woodall, is a member of 
Parliament, the head of a large pottery firm in the Midlands. The 
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Crown Prince, as he then was, invited them to dinner with the 
Crown Princess, a parti carré. They chiefly talked pottery. 
Woodall told me he was amazed at the profundity and accuracy 
of the Crown Princess’s knowledge of a business in which he had 
been engaged all his life. 

It is the same with other departments of knowledge. The 
Prince Consort was encyclopedic in his knowledge, and the gift 
has descended to his loving pupil. It is not the least striking of 
the Empress’s recommendations that with a full consciousness of 
this capacity for affairs, with unbounded ambition and a strong 
liking for public life, she can so completely efface herself as she has 
done till enlisted on the mission to Paris by command of her heedless, 
headlong son. 

April 6, 1891.—The Dissentient Liberals are fulfilling the old 
tule. They eat, drink, and are merry, knowing that on the morrow 
of the general election they will die. They are by far the best- 
dined section of the House of Commons. Not being numerous, 
it is just possible for the magnates of the party to entertain them 
at dinner en bloc, without giving rise to heartburning by the issue 
of discriminating invitations. Dukes delight to honour them ; earls 
are eager for their company. There are very few Wednesdays at 
this period of the session when free entertainment is not provided. 
A fortnight ago Lord Fife gave a great feed. Last night Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild opened to them the doors of his beautiful 
mansion in Piccadilly. Over thirty sat down to one of the Baron’s 
best dinners, a vacant chair indicating the place where Hartington 
should have been. 

Hartington was later than usual—has not, I believe, arrived 
to this hour. Diners-out in the circle where he may be met know 
to their sorrow the meaning of ‘ Hartington’s half-hour.’ As a 
matter of course and of habit he is always half an hour late for 
dinner, a genial custom he carries into all relations of life. Wilfrid 
Lawson insists that he is really not so old as the records date the 
event, since he was sure to be from twenty minutes to half an hour 
late in arriving. Long ago his habit of turning up late in the 
House of Commons, even on urgent occasions when his attendance 
as Leader of the Opposition was peremptory, earned him the 
nickname of County Guy. 


Bird, breeze, and flower proclaim the hour, 
But where is County Guy ? 
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Baron Ferdy’s house in Piccadilly is unique among the princely 
residences of London. It has more gilt about its ornamentation 
than any I know. Though the fashion is perilous, it is controlled 
by such excellent taste, and the surroundings are so perfect, that 
the effect is rather one of simplicity than of gorgeousness. A 
peerless white marble staircase, uncarpeted, flanked by a beautiful 
fretwork of iron, leads to the dining-room and drawing-room. In 
all the rooms and passages the house is kept at a delightful tempera- 
ture. On State occasions, like last night, it smells like a rose 
garden. On the walls hangs perhaps the finest collection of old 
masters in London. No. 143 Piccadilly might be regarded as the 
most perfectly equipped house in the South of England, were 
there not Waddesdon Manor, near Aylesbury, the Baron’s country 
house, on which the resources of boundless wealth have been 
lavished with equal taste. 

June 30, 1891.—On Tuesday night the House of Commons, 
nemine contradicente, expunged from its journals a Resolution passed 
on June 30, 1880, declaring that neither by taking the oath nor 
by making application might the elect of Northampton seat himself 
in the British Parliament. Early this morning Charles Bradlaugh, 
after brief illness, turned his face to the wall and died. 

There is some doubt whether his last moments were soothed 
by knowledge of this crowning triumph in a stormy career. He 
was, I believe, conscious for a few hours on Wednesday, and the 
news was whispered in his ear. He smiled and nodded; but no 
one is sure he understood. Still, the House of Commons is glad 
it did not withhold this act of grace, and all the papers teem to-day 
with eulogy on a man who throughout his life, from earliest boy- 
hood, stood with his back to the wall in fighting attitude. 

If he had not chanced to get into the House of Commons he 
would have died in something worse than obscurity, the opprobrium 
attached to his name before he found opportunity of making 
himself better known remaining with him. In Parliament he 
had a splendid opening and a difficult position. He made the 
best of both. A man of considerable natural capacity, tireless 
industry, great shrewdness, quick insight, he would, had he only 
chanced to have been born in a higher social circle, have made @ 
name amongst England’s foremost statesmen. His father was 
a solicitor’s clerk who had scarcely bread, much less schooling, 
to give his boy. A Sunday-school teacher, a coal merchant without 
capital, embarked in the business of selling braces on commission, 
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a private in the dragoons, an errand-boy at ten shillings a week 
after he had passed his twentieth year, a solicitor’s clerk, an itinerant 
lecturer, co-editor of an obscure paper chiefly filled with contribu- 
tions in which the two editors abused each other, litigant in a dozen 
law courts, Hyde Park orator, atheist, Malthusian—Bradlaugh 
crept through dingy paths to reach the lofty pedestal on which he 
finally stood. 

A forceful debater, an orator of rare skill, up to the very last 
his finest orations were fatally slurred by one ineradicable relic of 
early associations. He never could master the use of the letter 
‘h. Crowded audiences, subdued by his eloquence, convinced 
by his arguments, shuddered at his fatally frequent references to 
‘this ’ouse.’ 

July 9, 1891.—The Prince of Wales gave a garden party to-day 
at Marlborough House. It was a lovely afternoon, and ladies dared 
to fare forth in daintiest summer dress. All the gowns were new, 
and most of the wearers beautiful. Probably the only plainly 
dressed woman in the throng was the Queen of England. Those 
who know her Majesty intimately speak of a certain dignity in her 
bearing, which atones for some niggardliness on the part of nature. 
I have seen her in the House of Lords, standing on the steps of the 
throne, signalling with gesture of mingled grace and command 
permission to the crowd of peers and peeresses to be seated. Then 
she looked every inch (there are not many) a Queen. The fullest 
excess of loyal feeling could not recognise anything queenly in 
the bearing of the little old lady in black who, with one hand 
clinging to the arm of her stalwart son, the Prince of Wales, the 
other holding a stick, hobbled this afternoon through the crowd 
that, as she passed, bent low before her. 

The contrast was trying in any circumstances. Here were 
gathered the most beautiful and best-dressed women in Europe, 
the fairy colours of their summer dresses shining in the brightness 
of a July afternoon. Athwart this rainbow of colour there slowly 
passed the figure in the homely dress, with a large old-fashioned 
bonnet, its blackness made more funereal by here and there 
a bunch of white ribbon stuck in, apparently by the hand of the 
village milliner. 

Whilst the Queen of England and Empress of India scarcely 
vindicated the supremacy of royalty in the matter of dress and 
personal appearance, there were two ladies in the royal circle who 
held their own against the best that London could muster. These 
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were the Empress of Germany and the Princess of Wales. The 
Empress created all the more pleasurable sensation as there had 
spread abroad an idea that she was a personage of the heavy German 
type, probably squat in appearance. She is, on the contrary, tall, 
with a fine figure, a graceful bearing, and a vivacious manner. 
She wore a silk dress of the palest blue, panelled at one side with 
white and gold brocade, with a fichu of fine lace draped upon the 
bodice and hanging in long lines almost to her feet. 

As for the Princess of Wales, she is simply a miracle. It is 
growing near to thirty years since Alexandra from over the sea 
was welcomed to London as the bride of the Prince of Wales. Only 
the other day she became a grandmother. Looking at her this 
afternoon as she stood smiling and bowing, she seemed scarcely a 
day older than when she first drove through the streets of London. 
She was dressed with almost girlish simplicity in a gown of white 
brocade, with here and there the blue cornflower of the Hohen- 
zollerns peeping from its folds. 

In this notable gathering, including some of the most famous 
men in Europe, the young Kaiser was decidedly the most striking 
personage. It was curious to see him talking to Lord Salisbury, 
the Premier standing passive whilst the Emperor, with constant 
quick gesture of his right hand, poured forth a torrent of eager 
speech. 

11th August, 1891.—As soon as a vacancy in Northampton was 
declared, consequent on the death of Bradlaugh, Sir Charles Dilke’s 
name was mentioned as the Liberal candidate. It was evident 
the suggestion was unauthorised. Sir Charles was at the time in 
Toulon, where he still remains, quietly at work in the little summer 
house he possesses. Moreover, if he has his eye upon any con- 
stituency, it is the Forest of Dean, where he was campaigning in 
the autumn, though without posing as a regular candidate. 

Meanwhile he quietly, with outward appearance of satisfaction 
and even enjoyment, leads a life in strange contrast with the 
brilliant career which so recently as the summer of 1885 seemed open 
tohim. He lives quietly when in town, dining out seldom, though 
entertaining pretty regularly. In the summer he goes up the river 
to a house he has built for himself on one of the curious little islands 
that ineffectually try to check the flow of the Thames. Here he 
renews his boating experiences, rowing with old Cambridge com- 
peers, and making the acquaintance of some new-comers by the 
Cam. 
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To one who, like myself, knew him intimately in the days when 
he was at the Foreign Office and in the running for the Premiership, 
there is something pathetic, when visiting him up the river, to 
find his ambition apparently settled upon reducing his riding and 
rowing weight by an ounce or two. Always a terrible worker, he 
has now turned his energies in new directions. A tireless oarsman, 
a constant rider, a redoubtable boxer, he is a particularly skilful 
fencer. A regular contributor to the magazines, he occasionally 
writes a stupendous book, such as his ‘ Problems of Greater 
Britain.’ He also maintains a regular correspondence with a few 
of the statesmen with whom he was formerly in official communi- 
cation. This is notably the case with foreigners, who are not 
capable of understanding the public sentiment which has led to 
so valuable a life as Sir Charles Dilke’s being wasted. 

Mr. Gladstone is not one of those who have utterly abandoned 
a fallen colleague. He occasionally finds time to call at Sloane 
Street to make friendly inquiry after Sir Charles’s health. The 
greater number timidly stand aside, only Mr. Chamberlain remaining 
on the old terms on which one of the most popular members of 
Gladstone’s Cabinet used to be held. 

5th September, 1891.—Minute and exhaustive study of the by- 
elections which have taken place since 1866 has convinced 
Mr. Gladstone that the result of the forthcoming general election 
will be to return the Liberals to power with a minimum majority 
of 100.1 Previous to the election of 1880 he made a similar 
calculation based on the same principle. It worked out a large 
majority for the Liberals, but the result of the polling showed 
that he had adopted the minimum of promise. 

20th September, 1891.—The Empress Eugénie is just now at 
Balmoral, the Queen having placed at her disposal the charming 
house and grounds at Birkhall. Last night, as the Court Circular 
records, the Empress dined en famille with her Majesty. She is 
sadly changed of late years, but bears her infirmities with all her 
inborn grace. No one looking at her with her almost snow-white 
hair, her pinched, pale face, her bowed shoulders, and her limp, 
would recognise the beautiful arbitress of European fashion, who, 
thirty years ago, held Court at the Tuileries and Compiégne. Since 
the death of the Prince Imperial the Empress has withdrawn 
entirely from political relations, and lives the life of a recluse, by 
France forgotten though not forgetting France. 


The majority turned out to be forty—a bitter disappointment. 
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Almost her last enemy died when that remarkable failure, Prince 
Napoleon, breathed his last. Even in his death his ancient fires 
of personal animosity towards his Imperial cousin’s wife burned. 
There lately appeared a book which, though bearing another name, 
carried unmistakable evidence of the authorship of ‘ Plon-Plon.’ 
It professed to give an account of the political intrigues of the 
Empress Eugénie while she was yet on the throne, intrigues which, 
according to the author, were responsible for all the woes of France. 
Extracts were given from letters and private memoranda that could 
have been supplied only by one in high confidential position. Two 
chapters were devoted to confirmation of the familiar charge that 
it was the Empress who had the last word to say which brought on 
the war with Germany. 

The book has some circulation in Italy, where it was published, 
and in France, in whose language it is printed. Only two copies 
came here, one being carefully addressed to the Empress Eugénie. 
It is to be hoped some friendly hand in her household averted the 
flight of this venomous dart. 

15th January, 1892.—In the very hour the Duke of Clarence was 
lying unconscious at Sandringham, already within the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, there passed away another and different 
figure. At a quarter past nine yesterday morning the Duke died. 
At eight o’clock Cardinal Manning breathed his last. The one 
twenty-eight, the other eighty-four; one finishing a life that 
had been scarcely more than a half-awakened dream, the other 
closing a career of storm and stress, of plain living and high 
thinking, of unselfish devotion to the call of duty and the service of 
his fellow-man. 

The personality of Cardinal Manning had for Disraeli that 
strong fascination which direct opposites sometimes possess. He 
made elaborate sketches of him in two of his novels, first in ‘ Lothair,’ 
returning in ‘ Endymion’ to the subject. His description of him 
is graphically close. ‘ Above the middle height,’ Disraeli wrote of 
Lothair’s friend, Cardinal Grandison, ‘ his stature seemed magnified 
by the attenuation of hisform. It seemed that the soul never had 
so frail and fragile a tenement. His countenance was naturally 
of an extreme pallor, though at this moment slightly flushed with 
the animation of a deeply interesting conference. His cheeks were 
hollow, and his grey eyes seemed sunk into his clear and noble brow. 
But they flashed with irresistible penetration.’ That is Cardinal 
Manning with almost the precision of photography. 
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The Cardinal, though ascetic in habit, felt his duty to take 
a prominent part in worldly affairs. Two years ago, regardless of 
his fourscore years and two, he worked day and night in the effort 
to reconcile masters and men during the great dock strike. He 
accepted a seat on the Royal Commission which preceded legisla- 
tion on the subject of education, and on another which dealt with 
the problem of the housing of the poor. His attendance on both 
was constant, his counsel ever ready. 

Ten years ago, during the early struggle of the Irish National 
Party under the leadership of Parnell, he was a frequent visitor 
to the House of Commons. For many sessions there was no sight 
more familiar in the Lobby than that of the Cardinal in conference 
with one or other of the Irish Members—a medieval saint stepped 
down from the stained windows of a church, standing with pale 
face and finely sculptured head bent, attentive whilst one of the 
Harrington Fréres, or some other big-limbed, fleshy, loud-voiced 
man, poured into his ear a torrent of voluble invective. 

January 16, 1892.—On Friday last the Duke of Clarence 
celebrated his birthday at Sandringham, among the merry circle 
gathered round being his bride-elect. To-day the young Prince 
lies dead in his father’s house, and cousin May is widowed before 
she is wed. Never, since history began to be acted or romance to 
be written, was there so pitiful a story. It would have been sad 
enough for the heir to one of the greatest thrones in the world to 
die in early youth. It is tenfold worse to pass away amid such cir- 
cumstances as have marked the last days of the Duke of Clarence. 
The hearty shout of congratulation at his betrothal still rang in his 
ears when he took to his bed. All over the kingdom people were 
busy preparing for the wedding day. Princess May’s dress is already 
in hand, and far advanced towards completion. The girls were at 
work upon it till work was stopped by the news of this morning, 
spread by telegraph all over the kingdom. Now the gown on which 
so much skill and care have been bestowed may be put away, as 
was Miss Havisham’s in ‘ Great Expectations,’ though for quite 
another reason. 

Sympathy with the Royal Family is widely spread and deep. I 
think it centres chiefly on the maiden left forlorn at the very moment 
when there had opened up to her vision a prospect rarely given to 
women. All her life has been passed in a family circle somewhat 
straitened by circumstances. The most she could hope for, as far 
as worldly position was concerned, was a wedding with some 
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well-to-do peer’s son. The Fairy Prince threw Cousin May his hand- 
kerchief, and instantly she was transformed into one of the prin- 
cipal personages in the kingdom, destined in due time to share 
with her husband the Throne of England. A few weeks passed 
amid the blaze of adulation that broke out around her. Then 
comes Death, hustling the marriage procession off the scene, 
taking possession of the bridegroom that was to be. If some bold 
novelist had devised this plot and worked it out through three 
volumes, he would have been accused of exceeding the limits of 
reasonable invention. Yet, as we know, the drama has been played 
out, scene by scene, and the curtain has already fallen. 

Another peculiarity in the piece is that only the other day it was 
Prince George who was lying on a sick bed, suffering apparently 
from a disease exceeding in gravity that which last Saturday 
attacked his elder brother. There were doubts then whether 
Prince George would be well enough to attend the wedding when 
it came off, whether, indeed, his death might not have the effect of 
postponing the happy day. To-day Prince George is well, almost 
strong again, and finds himself in direct succession to the Throne 
of England. 

January 23, 1892.—Now the Duke of Clarence has been laid in his 
grave, people are turning with queer unanimity and grim persistency 
to the conclusion that Prince George must, as soon as possible, be 
married. The coincidence in the case of the Czar of Russia has not 
been overlooked. His elder brother, heir to the throne, died just 
as the Duke of Clarence did, at the very time when preparations 
were going forward for his wedding. These were interrupted, not 
abandoned, for the younger brother not only took the reversion of 
the throne, but adopted the bride, and is now married to her. 

Labouchere, with the frankness that sits so charmingly upon him, 
publicly uttering what everybody thinks, blandly commends this 
arrangement to the consideration of whom it may concern at Sand- 
ringham and Windsor. Such a settlement would, as he says, 
‘undoubtedly be popular,’ adding the last touch of romance to a 
domestic story that through ten days has enthralled the world. 


(Z'o be continued.) 














SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CONDOR’S EYRIE. 


I, 


SamanTHa’s heart began to beat furiously as she looked upward. 
Upon the stark face of the cliff a man was climbing, slowly sur- 
mounting the obstacles which lay between him and a condor’s 
eyrie. Above, with menacing beaks and talons, swooped the huge 
birds—monstrous not only in size and strength, but shudderingly 
evil in appearance—black against the azure sky ; the great vultures 
of California, huge as the condors of the Andes, and much more 
rare. The girl followed their flight with grey eyes dimmed by 
tears; for the impending peril to the climber had cleared her 
inward vision. 

She realised that she loved George Spragge as the possibility 
of losing him became more insistent. Her own position upon a 
sharp point of rock was none too secure. Two hundred feet below 
surged the Pacific. The great combers seemed to be roaring like 
wild beasts hungry for an eluding prey. They broke with fury 
upon the kelp-covered rocks, advancing thunderously, retreating 
with strange moanings and hissings. Samantha looked down, 
seeking the exact spot where George would fall if the black devils 
swooped ! 

With a valiant effort she rallied her failing energies, telling her- 
self that neither the devils above nor the deep sea below would 
destroy this strong man in whose strength she exulted riotously. 

Beholding her at this moment, you would have said that she 
was beautiful, a true daughter of the wilderness; more, a daughter 
of the West, fit to be the companion and helpmeet of a man whose 
forbears had crossed the plains, braving death hourly, death from 
starvation or drought, death from wild beasts, death from Indians 
crueller than wild beasts. 

She was built upon a noble plan—a big woman, wide of hip and 
shoulder, full-breasted, such a one as might have delighted the 
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eyes of the father of the great Frederick, ever seeking fine mothers 
for fine men. 

Her face in repose had a bovine placidity. Her grey eyes, 
set a thought too far apart, conveyed the impression of a vision 
wider than normal, panoramic, as if heretofore she had practised 
the rare faculty of observation, rather than the feminine instinct 
which manifests itself in courting the observation of others. Her 
skin was a clear red-brown ; her hair had been bleached by wind 
and sun to the tint of dry bunch-grass. It was gathered in loose 
masses about her head. She had taken off a flapping linen sun- 
bonnet so that she could see every movement of the climber. 

One of the huge birds swooped. Samantha uttered a cry of 
warning. But George was ready. He carried a short, thick stick. 
The condor seemed to miss the mark. It soared upward again, 
rejoining its mate. Upon outstretched, motionless wings the two 
vultures continued their circling flight. 

The climber was approaching the eyrie which held two young 
birds, great masses of fluff from which protruded big heads and 
baeks. The beaks were wide open. George had reached the 
steep slope just below the nest, the most difficult part of the ascent, 
partly because the serpentine rock was smooth and slippery, but 
more especially because the nest, such as it was, lay upon a jutting 
slab in which lay streaks of jasper and chalcedony. 

He paused for a moment, looking down. 

He could see Samantha’s upturned face and the agonised 
anxiety in her eyes. Her voice floated to him— 

“Come back, George.’ 

He frowned and set his jaw, vouchsafing no reply. Women, 
he reflected with a mild contempt, were like that, poor things! 
They got scared when confronted with big obstacles. He remem- 
bered that his grandmother, a brave woman too, had told him 
when he was a child stories of that amazing journey across the 
plains in a prairie schooner. She used to admit to the boy that she 
had wanted to turn back, but her husband, the pioneer, had gone 
on and on, deaf to her entreaties. 

‘Come back,’ shouted Samantha, in a shriller tone. 

‘Stop yer noise,’ commanded George. 

He began to climb again, upward and outward till he hung for 
a breathless second between sea and sky. Then he drew himself 
over the ledge. The birds swooped, and Samantha screamed. 
George lifted his cudgel. He felt an odd lust for battle. He 
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wanted to measure his strength and his wits against these horrible 
birds. Once, he had been attacked by a mountain lion at bay. 
The beast was prepared to fight, and 7 knew it. And he had 
shouted at it, daring it to come on, inviting the deadly spring. 
But the great cat, meeting his fearless glance, had refused the 
challenge. That had been the finest moment in his life, the in- 
stinctive realisation of power, the sense of mastery so dear to 
primal man. 

This second experience was sweeter because a woman was 
looking on. 

The birds soared upward. George grasped one of the nestlings 
and stuffed it into a big wheat sack. The stench from the nest 
assailed him. Sweat broke all over his body as he tied the sack 
to the end of a cord and began to lower it. For this reason he 
had asked Samantha to accompany him. 

‘Got it?’ he shouted. 

* Yes.’ 

He slid over the edge of the rock, hanging by his hands, groping 
for his foothold, unable to find it. For an eternity—so it seemed 
to him—his bare toes searched the slippery surface of the rock. 
The stench and the heat—for the sun beat fiercely upon the cliff— 
began to overpower him. 

‘I’m a goner,’ he thought, ‘ but I done it. I got the bird.’ 

Samantha saw what had happened. 

‘ Higher up,’ she yelled. 

He drew up his quivering, bleeding feet. By Heaven, the girl 
was right. He had miscalculated the distance. His curling toes 
found the crevice. A second later he was safe. 

Man and maid descended in silence to the beach below. 

‘You saved me,’ he said curtly. 

‘Oh, George.’. 

“Yes, you did. It was nip and tuck, the closest call I hev 
ever had. Lucky you came, eh ?’ 

‘You'd never have been crazy enough to try it alone ?’ 

‘I dunno. Mebbe.’ 

Samantha made one comment. 

‘Men are silly to risk their lives for so little.’ 

He stared at her. 

‘Little ? There ain’t another condor in captivity anywheres. 
T’ll sell this one for two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

“You value your life at that ?’ 
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She spoke disdainfully, angry with herself and angry with him 
because he had unbared her weakness. 

“It'll be in the papers.” He laughed. ‘They'll be wantin’ 
my photograph. You see!’ 

They carried the bird home and ministered to it, stuffing 
carrion into its insatiable maw. 

‘I hate the beast,’ remarked Samantha. 

‘Why ?’ 

But she would not say. 


IT. 


The ranch-house stood in a narrow wooded canyon, which sloped 
sou’-westerly to the ocean. From the upper windows you could 
behold the Pacific, a palpitating pool of blue framed by scrub oak 
and pine. A creek wandered down the canyon, and upon each 
bank were berry patches which could be irrigated. George made 
a good living in many ways. He raised early potatoes and berries, 
particularly strawberries. He had many hives. Also he peddled 
clams, which he dug out of the sand, and fish. In and out of season 
he sold venison, having scant regard for the Game Laws. For the 
rest, he bred cattle, horses, and hogs, and collected wild animals, 
which he took toa dealer. Rattlesnakes, for example, were a small 
source of income. 

Mrs. Spragge, his mother, assisted by Samantha, a second cousin, 
kept house for him. She owned an undivided half-interest in the 
ranch. Always there had been a rough plenty, and something 
substantial to lay by for a rainy day which never came. The ranch 
itself was just three hundred and twenty acres, a homestead and 
pre-emption claim ; it lay snug amongst hills covered with chaparral, 
a wild part of Uncle Sam’s domain, hitherto neglected by the 
squatter. 

The canyon was marked on the county map as Spragge’s Canyon. 
George’s father had taken up the homestead long before George 
was born. He had made it peculiarly his own, a tiny paradise 
reclaimed by incredible labour from the wilderness. Only those 
who have created something out of what is regarded by the world 
as nothing can form any estimate of how that something may be 
secretly worshipped by its creator. George had inherited from 
his sire this love of Spragge’s Canyon. To him it was just right, 
the sweetest spot in God’s country. He smiled derisively when 
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thrusters of the true American type, raw-boned fellows from New 
England or Kentucky, asked him why he didn’t up and join the 
procession of citizens who toiled and moiled in pursuit of the nimble 
dollar. Why didn’t he sell out and start a store ? 

He never answered such questions. 

Nevertheless, alone with his mother, he repeated what had 
been said. Mrs. Spragge, a large, homely creature with a retentive 
memory, would murmur drawlingly : 

‘ We’ve plenty to eat and wear. We own our place. It’s paid 
for. Everything’s paid for. What call have we to worry, with 
good food in our stomachs and peace in our hearts ?’ 

‘That Sheeney, Adolf Geldenheimer, says there’s no “ get up ” 
to me.’ 

“You get up earlier than him, my son. Pay no attention to 
such fullishness.’ 

‘By Gum! I don’t—and won't.’ 

‘That’s my own boy.’ 

‘There isn’t the son of a gun in the hull crowd that I couldn’t 
whip with one hand tied behind my back.’ 

‘That’s so. Your father could fight some, but you’re heftier 
than he was.’ 

‘We're O0.K.’ 

His self-satisfaction, his ingenuous pleasure in a life so humble, 
was never offensive to the ‘ get up and get there ’ strivers. Cattle- 
men, rare judges of character, respected George. He was ‘ straight,’ 
and he could ride anything with hair on, from a bull calf to a bucking 
broncho. He could be trusted to drive cattle slowly; he was 
knowledgable about colts, halter-breaking them to perfection ; 
in fine, a vaquero of the true breed as distinguished from the 
swearing, gun-carrying, saloon-haunting cowboy, who squandered 
his wages upon wine and women. 

George drank water. 

And it was known that he had never been in love. 


Ill. 


That particular fact caused his robust mother some anxiety. The 
desire to cuddle grandchildren flamed within her ample bosom. 
She loved to see young things about her, chickens, ducklings, piglets, 
and calves. She had borne several children, but all except George 
had been swept away within forty-eight hours by diphtheria, which 
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—before the antitoxin treatment—was the greatest scourge of all 
diseases known to Californians. Their graves lay upon the top of 
a hill to the north of the ranch-house enclosed by a fence. 
The mother had helped to build this fence. 

She would visit this tiny cemetery alone and sit perhaps for 
an hour, staring across the ocean, wondering vaguely where they 
might be. But her thoughts for many years had dwelt upon the 
children who might be coming rather than upon those who had 
gone. And, long ago, she had decided that Samantha was ‘ justi 
right ’ for George, fit to be the mother of a dozen Spragges. 

* What ails ’em ?’ she thought. 

Always she comforted herself with the reflection that her 
husband, the late Laban Spragge, had been a slow wooer. 
Wisely, or otherwisely (she was not sure which), Samantha made 
no effort to accelerate her marriage. Mrs. Spragge waited patiently 
for what she knew to be inevitable. Samantha was waiting as 
patiently, with a face as placid as hers, with a shy smile lurking at 
the corners of a generous mouth. 

One day Mrs. Spragge said to the girl : 

“You like George first-rate ? ’ 

Samantha replied demurely : 

“George is—George.’ 

Mrs. Spragge was quite satisfied. She replied emphatically : 

_‘ There’s another thing, Samanthy, George will always be just 
George till he dies. He ain’t one to change. There’s men—your 
uncle Elihu was that a way—whom their own wives can’t recognise 
after a year of mattermony.’ 

‘ That’s so, Aunty.’ 

Nothing more was said. The two women understood each 
other. Nevertheless, after the capture of the young condor, Mrs. 
Spragge marked a sparkle in Samantha’s eyes, and a heightened 
colour upon her round cheeks. The mother listened imperturbably 
to the girl’s account of the climb. 

“You was scairt, Samanthy ?’ 

“Scairt ? Yes.’ 

“Squirmishy feelin’ inside ? ’ 

‘The worst! Them awful birds. I suppose George knew they 
dassn’t attack him because he wasn’t scairt.’ 

‘Mebbe he was scairt—a tiny mite ?’ 

‘He was not,’ snapped Samantha; the mother smiled. 

A few days passed. The young condor, inclined to pine at first, 
began—as nurses put it—to sit up and take notice as well as nourish- 
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ment. George pronounced it fit to travel to San Francisco and 
thence to Oakland, where it was to be delivered to the famous 
dealer, Van Horne. George was fully occupied in building a com- 
fortable cage for the monster. 

Upon the eve of his departure, Mrs. Spragge emerged from her 
kitchen with a shawl tied over her head. This headgear suggested 
to her son house-cleanings of an exhaustive character. Mrs. 
Spragye beckoned to him as he stared at her from the shadow of 
the shed where he was working. She stood in the sun, a splendid 
massive figure, and upon her face lay an expression which George 
tried in vain to interpret. She said solemnly : 

‘I’ve a notion to walk a little ways with you.’ 

‘Gee!’ said George, laying down his hammer. 

“To our cemetery,’ added Mrs. Spragge. 

They mounted the hill in silence, side by side. It was significant, 
perhaps, that the mother led the way by a couple of inches, as if 
she were pushing on to some definite goal. Just inside the fence 
was arude bench. Mrs. Spragge sank upon it with a gasp of relief. 
George waited until she had recovered her full powers of speech, 
but, furtively, he took a chew of tobacco, feeling uncomfortably 
sensible that something was about to happen. 

‘I want children,’ said Mrs. Spragge. 

For the moment George feared that his mother had gone ‘ plum’ 
crazy. Was she contemplating a second marriage ? 

‘Time you gave me some, Georgie.’ 

“Me ?’ 

‘Time you was married, ain’t it ?’ 

George laughed too gaily. 

‘Quit that,’ said his mother, sharply. ‘ This ain’t the place 
to laugh. I’m serious. Mattermony is serious, but it’s got to be 
tackled by men as is men.’ 

“No hurry, Maw,’ said George easily. He called her ‘Maw’ 
whenever she addressed him as ‘ Georgie.’ 

‘There’s an appointed time for everything, my son. My arms 
are strong enough to hold children, but they’re not so strong as 
they were last year.’ 

‘The idee’s a startler to me.’ 

‘You let it soak in. There’s nothing in the hull world the 
matter with you, George, excep’ that—you ain’t married, you ain’t 
afather. It’s a dooty you owe to yourself, to me, and to Spragge’s 
Canyon. If anything happened to you whatever would become 
of this yere ranch ?’ 

9—2 
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* You do hev the queerest notions !’ 

‘This notion’s bin in my head for some time, but it never 
bloomed and blossomed, so ter speak, till Samanthy tole me about 
them birds swoopin’ down. It made ser and me sick to our 
stomachs.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ 

“I dreamed las’ night of Spragge’s Canyon with nary a Spragge 
in it. That’s all, my son.’ 

They descended the hill together. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAZEL. 


| % 


SAMANTHA accompanied George when he drove his spring wagon 
to San Lorenzo, the county town. The road was rough and hilly, 
seamed with chuck-holes, and covered with fine white dust of pene- 
trating qualities. It meandered along the coast, through hills 
covered with chaparral and manzanita, the wildest part of the 
county, as yet unsettled because the soil was so poor and the feed so 
scanty. Here and there were dotted the board-and-batten houses 
of Portuguese dairymen, who lived on beans and worked desperately 
to make a few dollars. In the middle of this wilderness lay a 
splendid rancho, one of the old Spanish grants, now the property 
of an absentee millionaire. It stretched from the foothills to the 
sea, league after league of fine grazing land excellently watered, 
a principality with everything on it except the prince. George 
could just remember the old days when the big adobe house had 
been filled from garret to cellar with the huge family of the Aguilas. 
Don Juan Aguila had mortgaged his rolling leagues to the County 
Bank, and spent the money in dispensing a lavish hospitality. 
The seforitas twanged the guitar and the mandoline from morning 
till night ; the caballeros, their brothers, ate and drank and smoked 
cigarettes, concerned only with the passing hours and the pleasures 
to be drained from them. When Don Juan was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery of San Lorenzo the great rancho was sold. 
His family disappeared, wiped out of existence by Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation. 

Driving past the adobe, Samantha spoke of the old order 
regretfully. It seemed a terrible thing to her that the Aguilas 
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had been driven from such an earthly paradise. George nodded 
sympathetically : 

‘They had to go. Never saved a cent, did old Don Juan! 
Barbecues and fandangoes all the time! The dollars were burnt 
up. Father used to tell me that in each guest-chamber, at the 
foot of the bed, there used to stand a table loaded with silver, 
piles of dollars covered with a cloth. That was the guest silver, 
never counted, by Gum! And all the squatters stole from ’em.’ 

‘The ranch pays now.’ 

“O’ course it does. Properly run—no leakage.’ 

“Would you like to run it, George ?’ 

Something in her tone challenged his attention, abnormally 
sharpened by the study of strange shy beasts and birds and reptiles. 
Samantha, he reflected, never asked silly questions. 

‘Run it! .Didn’t you know I was asked to run it ?’ 

“Was you? Never told me that.’ 

‘TI told Maw.’ 

‘ You’d run it mighty well, George.’ 

“Mebbe. It’d end byrunnin’ me. I’m quite satisfied with what 
I hev, Samanthy.’ 

He laughed gaily, lifting his head with an odd characteristic 
jerk, as if impatient of the trammels of civilisation. Certainly, 
he was extraordinarily handsome ; the epitome of youth and health 
and strength. The day was so hot that he wore nothing except his 
faded blue overalls and a blue flannel shirt. The team had just 
panted up a steep ascent. George drew rein on the top of the grade, 
removing his sombrero, letting the breeze from the ocean cool his 
cheeks. Samantha glanced at his crisp light-brown curls, and the 
keen blue eyes shining out of a red-brown face. The colour rushed 
into her own cheeks, but George could not see the blush through 
a thick dust-proof veil. He jumped down to see how the young 
condor was faring in its cage covered by sacking. Beside the cage 
was a long green box filled with live rattlesnakes—a baker’s dozen 
of them—which George was taking to Van Horne. 

‘We'll have a snack o’ lunch,’ said George. 

He ‘ hitched’ his horses to a live oak, and fed them. Then 
he made a small fire. From the back of the wagon Samantha 
pulled out a paper parcel and two willow spits. In the parcel 
was some meat. George cut it up, impaled each morsel upon the 
spits, and began to roast the beef, whistling to himself. When 
the beef was roasted to a turn, George handed one spit to Samantha 
and took the other himself. They gnawed at the meat, consuming 
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it, under the circumstances, with delicacy and a skill born of much 
practice. Each had a hunk of bread. 

‘Nice fresh meat,’ said George. 

He lay upon his back after he had finished, staring through the 
leaves of the live oak into the stainless blue, inhaling the pungent 
fragrance of tar-weed with deep breaths of satisfaction. Samantha 
sat with her back against the trunk, watching the man, wondering 
whether he would ever be her man. She frowned as she marked 
his blissful expression. He was quite content: he did not want 
her. In a minute he would fall asleep. 

‘ George !’ 

“Gee! You startled me.’ 

‘You was dropping off to sleep; and I’ve got to go over town 
and buy things.’ ; 

* That’s so.’ 

They took the road again in silence. But when they reached 
the turn whence San Lorenzo could be seen in the distance nestling 
between its twin peaks, George said sharply : 

“T’d hate to live in town, Samanthy. The sight o’ San Lorenzy 
makes me lonesome.’ 

‘You'd live there happily enough if you had to.’ 

‘Not me.’ 

‘ Folks can live anywheres.’ 

“Some folks ; not we Spragges.’ 

An hour later they descended at a modest hotel near the old 
Mission Church. Samantha disappeared into a dry-goods store ; 
George paid a solemn visit to the editor of the county paper, and 
described the capture of the condor. The editor expressed 
enthusiasm over fresh copy, making notes upon a sheet of foolscap. 
Of course he asked the inevitable question : 

‘ Making any stay in town, Mr. Spragge ?’ 

‘Skinning out on the cars to-morrer. San Francisco. Back 
again in three days; home the day after.’ 

‘I'd like to see your place,’ said the editor. ‘ Pity it isn’t a 
bit nearer town.’ 

‘ Near enough,’ grunted George. ‘So long!’ 

He walked out of the office, head in air, reflecting that the 
editor looked peaky-faced. As he strode up the High Street he 
kept on thinking: ‘ How Id hate to sling ink for a livin’.’ 

Most of the ‘ old timers’ greeted the young man with cordiality. 
They offered drinks, the terrible whisky of a cow county ; George 
accepted cigars instead. Old man Munger, who had been a friend 
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of George’s father, was on his periodic ‘ bender.” He lurched from 
saloon to saloon, a pitiable spectacle of tipsy age. George escaped 
from his clutches with difficulty. He could remember the old man 
when he lived upon his ranch, a fine specimen. 

‘ Damn these towns,’ he muttered. 


If. 


He reached San Francisco at about four the following afternoon 
and crossed to Oakland, where Van Horne kept his animals in a 
big barn not far from the First Presbyterian Church. Sitting 
in church, moved by the sonorous voice of the minister, the members 
of the congregation could hear the roarings of tigers and bears, 
beasts of Midian prowling in the darkness, waiting to fix their 
fangs in the plump bodies of the saints. Van Horne welcomed 
the condor and regretted that there were not more rattlesnakes. 
He sold the reptiles in pairs to druggists, who exhibited them 
inside the stores to wondering children and nervous females. 

When the business had been satisfactorily done and the money 
paid over, Van Horne took George into his house, where a smiling 
comely woman received them. 

‘You'll stay and eat supper, Mr. Spragge?’ she said 
cordially. 

‘Don’t mind if I do,’ replied George, blissfully unconscious 
that invitations to supper are as a rule accepted with more carefully 
chosen words. 

Mrs. Van Horne took George’s sombrero and glanced at it, 
with a smile puckering the corners of her mouth. 

* You look fine, Mr. Spragge.’ 

Her husband answered. 

‘ He’s got a wad of my money in his inside pocket.’ 

“Gee! Didn’t I earn it ?’ 

“Guess you did, George. I'll have you and the bird photo- 
graphed to-morrow morning bright and early. And we'll see the 
pair of you in a Sunday edition.’ 

George, singularly modest and bashful in the presence of strange 
women, moved restlessly upon the edge of his chair. Mrs. Van 
Horne hung up the sombrero and stared critically at George’s 
clothes, obviously the by-product of a cow county. He wore the 
high-heeled boots at that period so dear to the vaquero, because 
it was supposed (without any reason) that the high heel prevented 
the foot of a horseman from slipping through a big stirrup. Above 
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the boots, much turned up, were a pair of black pants very baggy 
at the knee. A black coat, vilely cut, was tightly buttoned over a 
flannel shirt. George disdained collars and ties, but he wore 
loosely tied round his neck a white silk handkerchief. 

Mrs. Van Horne murmured softly : 

‘ Photographed—like that ?’ 

It became painfully plain to George that Mrs. Van 
Horne’s expression was not one of high approval. He 
wriggled even more uneasily as he said in his clear, trenchant 
tones : 

‘ Anything wrong ?’ 

The women of the West, the dwellers in cities, can speak to the 
point. Mrs. Van Horne answered sharply : 

* Yes.’ 

Her keen grey eyes sparkled. She perceived possibilities in 
the young man opposite. And she yearned to spend some of his 
hard-earned money upon a blue serge suit, which she decided would 
suit his style (her word) better than black or grey. Fired by the 
sympathy beaming from so charming a woman, George rose 
magnificently to the occasion. 

“You go right ahead, ma’am, and kindly tell me what you 
suggest.’ 

‘Oh! Really, I hardly——!’ 

‘You step right up and in. If I ain’t fit to appear in the 
Sunday Chronicle in this yere outfit, you jest say so. If 
you was me, ma’am, what would you do?’ 

“I'd keep that suit for San Lorenzo, Mr. Spragge.’ 

‘I was thinking some of getting me another.’ 

“Let me choose it in the city ?’ 

“I'd be obligated,’ said George. ‘ Anything else ?’ 

‘Hair cut and shampoo. Shoes. Collar and tie. New hat.’ 

“Say, I ain’t a millionaire.’ 

“You're well fixed, Mr. Spragge; we know that. And you 
ought to aim to be a credit to Spragge’s Canyon.’ 

George brightened. 

“If you'll fix me up, I'll be tickled to death ; but there ain’t 
the makings of a dude in me.’ 

“A dude? Hardly.’ 

Van Horne chuckled. 

‘ You leave it to the madam,’ he remarked. 

Ultimately, it was left to the madam. George became a willing 
but blushing victim to a woman’s love of appearance. And the 
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event is recorded because what happened afterwards was largely 
the consequence of Mrs. Van Horne’s taste in men’s dress. George, 
clipped and clean shaven, accurately attired in blue serge, with a 
becoming tie and brown shoes, presented a remarkable appearance, 
summarised by the triumphant lady as ‘ It.’ 

‘ You're It,’ she said. ‘ Now, you go and show yourself to your 
best girl.’ 

‘I haven’t one.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘It’s so. Never did own one. Busy with other things. Mind 
never ran that way.’ : 

The lady laughed, but her eyes sparkled mischievously : 

‘You’d better watch out—now.’ 

He was photographed in the new kit, and solemnly congratulated 
by the photographer. 

‘Lot o’ snap to you, Mr. Spragge.’ 

George tried in vain to dissemble his satisfaction. He stole 
glances at himself as he walked past the big plate-glass windows ; 
he perceived out of the corner of his eye that the women glanced at 
him with more than passing curiosity. For the first time in his life 
he in his turn stared at the women, comparing them, noting their 
points with increasing interest, speculating vaguely in regard to 
their lives. In his ingenuous mind, he divided women into two 
classes—the good and the bad. The pretty Californians, who 
flitted past him as he walked down Kearney Street, puzzled him, 
inasmuch as they suggested variety. He remembered what his 
mother had said in the family burial-place. Yes, one day, he 
would have to pick and choose one of these creatures. At this 
very moment the future Mrs. George Spragge was ‘some- 
wheres.” The mere thought became exciting. He felt that the 
photographer was right in pronouncing him to be a man of 
snap ! 

In this exalted mood he met Miss Hazel Goodrich. 


Il. 


He had returned to Oakland, where he was staying at a small 
hotel not far from Van Horne’s place, and on his way home found 
himself next to Miss Goodrich in a cable car. At a glance the 
young lady leapt to the conclusion that he was very, verv different 
from the young men of Oakland, tooters for the most part of their 
own penny trumpets, wearers of saucy socks, smarties aggressievly 
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eager to air the knowledge which they had too recently acquired at 
the universities of Berkeley and Stanford. Her curiosity concerning 
such beaux (the old-fashioned word is still used in Oakland) could 
be glutted in five minutes. Indeed, she had taken a dozen such 
nicely shampooed scalps before she was twenty-one. 

George entered into conversation with her. She pardoned the 
indiscretion because he was so utterly unconscious of giving offence. 
Also his eyes were of the exact colour of the wildflower known to 
botanists as nemophila and to all children of the West as ‘ babies’ 
eyes.’ George said genially : 

* You live in Oakland ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, adding demurely : ‘ And you don’t.’ 

“Gee! How did you come to guess that ?’ 

“Isn’t it written on your face ?’ 

He was charmed by her soft voice, and, above all, by the gay 
challenge in her tone. 

‘Bad as that, is it? Hayseed in my hair?’ 

‘Heaven forbid! Tan on your cheeks, let us say. Ranch near 
the coast, perhaps ?’ 

‘If you ain’t a rare guesser! Yes, I’m George Spragge, of 
Spragge’s Canvon.’ 

* Of Spragge’s Canyon 2’ she repeated. 

‘San Lorenzo County. Is it O.K. to ask for your name ?’ 

‘Possibly not, but I’ve no objection to telling you. I am Miss 
Hazel Good:ich.’ 

With impassive assurance, George continued : 

‘Where do you live 2’ 

‘In my own house on Magnolia Avenue.’ 

*“ By your lonely ?’ 

‘An aunt lives with me. I take care of her.’ 

* And who takes cares of you ?’ 

She laughed. ‘I take care of myself.’ 

When George received this in silence, she added demurely : 
“Don’t I lcok as if I could ?’ 

“No,” he replied bluntly. 

His glance rested upon a slender, delicately fashioned maiden 
dressed in quiet grey linen. Beneath a black picture hat glowed a 
singularly piquant face, too pale of complexion, but illumined by 
fine hazel eyes encircled by dark lashes and surmounted by dark 
brows. The head was well-set upon a white, slender throat. The 
lips, possibly, were a thought too full, indicating a sensuous and 
pleasure-loving temperament. ‘The chin, however, was firmly 
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modelled. Perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of this engaging 
personality lay in an alertness of expression which quite justified the 
question that George had just answered. Miss Goodrich looked 
very wide awake, well able to take care of herself, at any rate in 
Oakland. And yet, to her immense surprise, she found herself 
blushing. To cover her confusion, she asked another question : 

‘ What are you doing in Oakland ?’ 

He told her about the condor and its capture. Hazel Goodrich 
listened with interest and curiosity to a tale soaring to giddy 
heights. Under her blouse, her heart was beating faster than 
usual; tiny thrills chased each other up and down her spinal 
column. He finished abruptly : 

“1 get off at the next block.’ 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. 

Did he read her thoughts? Did he perceive that the tale 
of his climbings had moved her? He smiled pleasantly as he 
murmured : 

‘I'd like mighty well to see you again.’ 

She hesitated, beholding him amongst the beausx aforesaid, 
ignorant of their little arts and crafts, despised by and despising 
them! How extraordinarily strung he looked! What an admir- 
able presentment of power in repose ! 

‘IT am receiving to-night,’ she murmured. 

‘ Receiving—what ?’ 

She explained with elaboration. He said derisively : 

‘I want to see you, not your friends. I'd like first-rate te 
show you my condor. I’m shipping it to New York the day after 
to-morrow. Then I shall skin out of this.’ 

‘In a hurry to get back to Spragge’s Canyon ?’ 

He r«plied promptly : 

‘ Not in quite the hurry I was.’ 

The compliment was cheap, but the tone stirred Miss Goodrich 
to her marrow. And being stirred by anything or anybody was 
a delightful sensation. She became inspired by a desire to see the 
condcr. The pupils of her eyes dilated as she said shyly : 

‘]’d love to see your condor.’ 

‘Is that so? Nothing easier! Get off here with me.’ 

He stood up. Again she hesitated, and he smiled. The 
derision of that smile decided her. She ‘ got off.’ They walked 
together the length of two streets till they reached Van Horne’s 
place. From the barn came angry roars. 

‘Gracious !’ exclaimed Hazel. ‘Is that your condor ?’ 
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Her ignorance served to put George more at his ease. 

‘You ain’t scared ?’ 

'*No; but what is it ?’ 

‘A Siberian tiger. He travels to New York with my condor. 
This is Van Horne’s barn.’ 

Hazel had heard of Van Horne. She tripped beside George, 
who walked straight to the shed where the condor sat blinking 
in his cage. 

‘He looks sorry for himself,’ said Hazel. She was wondering 
why any man could risk his life to capture such an evil beast. 

“He does,’ assented George gloomily; then he added in a 
livelier tone: ‘ Anyways, I’ve sold him ; and if he don’t reach New 
York alive, he will dead.’ 

Hazel nodded, glancing about her. There was a huge, iron- 
barred box, now empty, in which the Siberian tiger had travelled 
across the Pacific. It smelt evilly. Another smell, more offensive, 
but not so recognisable, assailed Hazel’s nose—a musty, pungent 
odour. 

* Oh, look !’ 

She clutched George’s arm, remarking, even in that moment 
of terror, how hard and big it was. Against the wall was a glass 
tank with a roof to it. Inside the tank were the rattlers which 
George had brought from the ranch. 

“Nice little lot,’ he said. 

“Nice? Ugh!’ 

She shrank back; the colour ebbed from her pretty cheeks. 

‘Gee! You ain’t afraid o’ snakes in a tank ?’ 

“I loathe the very sight of them.’ 

She walked out of the shed shuddering. George decided that 
it would be foolish to tell her that he had caught these reptiles. 
He followed her, insisting upon seeing her home. As he walked 
beside her he spoke of the condor’s condition. 

‘Bird did fine on the ranch. Oakland’s killing him. I ain’t 
surprised. It would kill me mighty quick.’ 

Hazel had recovered her sclf-possession. She murmured 
archly: ‘I wonder what effect your wild country would have 
on me ?’ . 

‘Make a splendid woman of you,’ said George with conviction. 
‘You're a beaut ’—he looked hard into her eyes—‘ but you're high- 
strung ; your nerves are out o’ whack.’ 

She denied this with some indignation. George insisted that 
he was right. The fine air of Spragge’s Canyon would blow nervous 
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vapours bang into the Pacific. His womenfolk were strong, you 
bet! Nothing ever ailed them ! 

‘ Womenfolk ?’ demanded Hazel. 

‘Mother and Samantha.’ 

‘ Your sister ? ’ 

‘My cousin.’ 

‘Is Samantha very, very different from me ?’ 

‘I should say so. She’s tough as manzanita, is Samanthy ! 
She can run the ranch. Does, too, when I’m away. Wallopin’ 
fine young woman !’ 

Hazel felt rather piqued. She wondered whether her house 
would impress this strange young man. It was a handsome house, 
handsomely furnished. Marble steps led up to the front porch. 

‘This is my home,’ she said softly. 

Certainly he was impressed and puzzled. The marble steps 
seemed to astound him. He bent down to touch them, exclaiming : 

‘I’m a liar if they ain’t solid marble. All—yours ?’ 

‘All mine. Father was unwisely extravagant about those 
steps. He used to say that they cost more than the whole house 
and lot in which we lived before we came to Oakland.’ 

“Cost more than a house and lot ?’ 

“So he said. Will you come in, Mr. Spragge ? I should like 
you to meet my aunt. And you must let me make you some 
lemonade.’ 

“It’s an elegant residence,’ said George. He watched her as 
she unlocked a fine mahogany door with a tiny latchkey. Some- 
how he divined that she desired to impress him. He had swanked 
about Spragge’s Canyon. He must be very careful not to appear 
confounded by this city opulence and splendour. He decided that 
the house was not quite up to the standard of the marble steps. 

In the front parlour Hazel presented him to the good aunt, too 
amiable and indolent a creature to ask indiscreet questions. If she 
thought that this stranger was unlike the beaux, she did not say 
so. Very soon George took his leave, promising to call on the 
morrow. The bird had become accustomed to accept meat from 
the hands of its captor. Now, hunched up in its cage, it refused 
nourishment, glaring despairingly at the blue sky glimpsed—no 
more—through the window just opposite. Van Horne, although 
he had paid a handsume price for this rare specimen, was 
philosophical. 

“ He’s a goner,’ he remarked to George. ‘ Pity, too! but them 
big birds is H—Il to raise.’ 
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George repeated the remark made to Miss Goodrich. 

‘ Did well enough on the ranch.’ 

Profound depression filled his honest heart, a strange emotion 
for him. He set this down to disappointment about the bird, 
not being sufficiently self-analytical to take into account the effect 
of white marble steps upon an unsophisticated Arcadien. Van 
Horne prescribed a ‘ ball.’ Mrs. Van Horne administered it. Then 

George said gloomily : 

‘ You was raised in Oakland, ma’am ?’ 

‘ That’s right.’ 

‘Know many folks ? ’ 

‘ Most of ’em by sight.’ 

‘Ever seen Miss Hazel Goodrich ? ’ 

‘Old man Goodrich’s daughter ? I know her well. Lives ‘on 
Magnolia Avenue.’ 

George nodded. Van Horne added emphatically : 

“In a high-toned residence a dam sight too big for her. 

George’s eyes brightened as he murmured: ‘ White marble 
steps, by Gum !’ 

‘ Solid foolishness,’ said Van Horne. ‘I knew the old man well. 
He made considerable money cherry-growing. Then he built that 
big house with them marble steps. He used to talk o’ nothin’ else. 
He wasn’t the only fool who invested hard-earned cash in sech 
trimmins. That house naturally killed him. Now, to-day, them 
two women have barely enough to live in it.’ 

‘Miss Goodrich ain’t rich ?’ hazarded George. 

‘ That’s accordin’ as you reckon riches, my son. She owns 
that house and lot, and some town property, stores and a slice o’ 
water front. She may have two hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
Not more.’ 

George became himself again. The marble steps seemed to 
have diminished in size and value. After all, steps between a 
man and a maid were expressly designed to be mounted. 

‘ Bird can be stuffed,’ he said pleasantly. 

“You bet! Leave all that to me.’ 

‘ Leaving to-morrow ?’ asked Mrs. Van Horne. 

‘I’ve a notion to stay over for a day or two,’ replied George. 
Beneath the little woman’s shrewd glance he blushed, but she asked 
no more questions. When George departed she said to her husband : 
“I wonder how George Spragge came to know Hazel Goodrich.’ 
‘ Ask another, dearie! ’ 

‘IT will. Would she look at him ?’ 
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‘Any woman would. Fine young feller ; full 0’ horse sense too.’ 

‘No, he ain’t.’ 

‘ What in thunder d’ye mean ?’” 

‘He ain’t got the sense to clear out of his silly old ranch. 
There'll always be hayseed in his hair, and the smell of tar-weed 
on his clothes.’ 

“George has sense enough to stick to his own job and make 
good dollars at it.’ 

‘Mighty few of them.’ 

‘ More’n enough for his wants.’ 

‘ Not enough for hers, maybe.’ 

And that closed the conversation. 


IV. 


Next day, George ascended the marble steps, bringing bad news 
of the condor. Oakland had killed it. Hazel beguiled him into 
talking of Spragge’s Canyon. Somehow she pictured it as a vast 
cattle-ranch. George had no wish to deceive her; and how could 
she guess that his home was big to him—the biggest thing on earth ? 
The night before, after the reception, one of the beaux had lingered 
on to propose marriage. He was an up-to-date young man—Mr. 
Wilbur P. Stocker, of Stocker’s Landing on the Sacramento River. 
He happened to be a graduate of an Eastern university, and the 
managing director of a prosperous business. As a lover, he was 
not quite so successful, although the good aunt remarked that 
Wilbur had never caused his mother a moment’s anxiety. Such 
a son must make an exemplary husband. She added pointedly : 

‘ You’ve encouraged him, Hazel.’ 

This was true. And if George had not appeared the young 
lady might have said ‘ yes’ to Mr. Stocker, partly because she was 
getting rather tired of saying‘ no.’ She told Wilbur that she wanted 
more time, and it had exasperated her because he acquiesced, 
treating the affair as a ‘ business’ proposition. These were his 
actual words : 

‘You take all the time you want, Hazel. There’s no hurry 
about this thing. I think I’ll ge to Portland to-morrow. My 
agent up there necds watching. Absence may make your little 
heart grow fonder.’ 

‘ Of somebody else,’ thought Hazel. 
Listening to George, she reflected with pleasure that Wilbur 
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was already on his way to Portland, carrying her photograph in his 
breast pocket. She was aware that he would not look at it too 
often. He would take for granted that time and distance would 
make her heart grow fonder. His photograph, handsomely framed, 
stood upon her writing-table. She gazed at it with a mild derision, 
thinking : ‘ Life will not be madly exciting with Wilbur.’ An odd 
craving for excitement possessed her. She wondered what it was 
like to be passionately in love. 

Comparisons between George and Wilbur became inevitable. 
George being so indisputably a man, Wilbur was visualised as a 
machine. 

These thoughts percolated through her mind as she listened 
to George talking about the breaking and bitting of colts, the 
lassooing of wild steers, the extraction of honey from rocks and 
trees, and the taming, also, of the wilderness, and making it sub- 
servient to the wants and needs of the pioneer. 

That was it! She swooped upon the truth. George stood out 
monumentally as the pioneer, a Colossus beloved by all Californ- 
ians. He was the grandson of a real pioneer, a hero who had crossed 
the plains in a prairie schooner, a conqueror of wild places and wild 
beasts, and red men wilder than either! The blood of pioneers 
ran, too, in Hazel’s veins. Her maternal grandfather had rounded 
Cape Horn in the early ’fifties. It was unhappily true that he had 
perished with his boots on in a mining-camp, having been shot in 
a drunken brawl; nevertheless the tincture of his wild blood coloured 
red the Goodrich strain. Grandpa Goodrich had been a Wesleyan 
minister; his son raised millions of cherries and one daughter. 

Presently Hazel found herself saying : 

‘I should love to see your home, Mr. Spragge.’ 

‘Why not? Mother would be ever so pleased to have you. 


As for me—— !’ 
He paused, quite overcome by his feelings. Hazel murmured 
demurely : 


‘What would you do to—to entertain me ?’ 

George answered promptly : 

‘I'd put some colour into your cheeks. Look ye here—if I can 
fix things with mother, would you pay us a little visit ?’ 

‘ I—might.’ 

George’s blue eyes sparkled. 


(To be continued.) 














THE EVOLUTION OF HOME-MAKING. 
BY DALE TRITTON. 


THE making of a home is an event. Our more remote ancestors 
did it with great love, much fumbling, but a common sense which 
gave character and charm to everything they made. Our nearer 
relatives, spoilt by the proclivities of civilised life, made homes 
which were sadly tainted with pretentiousness. Houses, big and 
little, took on an awful uniformity. One and all copied the same 
style of decoration. 

To-day we are thoroughly self-conscious ; that is to say, we are 
not primitive enough to furnish merely with the simple object of 
being comfortable and safe, and yet are too sophisticated to feel 
it necessary to conform to one standard of taste. The population 
can no longer be divided into nobility and peasantry, nor even 
into lower, middle and upper classes. We are multifarious to a 
degree, living in tenements, cottages, flats, studios, villas, mansions 
and ‘ places.’ And already our homes begin to show the effects 
of these new influences. 

According to those people who write books on Furniture and 
Decoration we are full of artistic vice, but at least it seems that 
every day we learn to possess more of the courage of our convic- 
tions, of our incomes and our particular methods of gaining a living. 
If a cottage is our domicile we buy cottage furniture, and endeavour 
to preserve the simple atmosphere of this most modest of dwelling 
places. The flat has a treatment of its own. Skill and ingenuity 
are taxed to their utmost in the utilisation of space. Even villadom, 
the most obdurately orthodox, is clearing its rooms, dismantling 
its windows, and learning to put utility before parade. Some 
women have actually dared to do away with drawing rooms, and 
have substituted music rooms, studios and common rooms instead. 
Already there is no longer one type of arrangement for every kind 
of home. 

Partly this may be because circumstances have forced us into 
all sorts of different grooves, each one requiring to be lived in in a 
different way. Or another reason for our greater individuality 
is probably that the modern world is so rich, so varied; people 
with limited incomes find themselves catered for with increasing 
success every year. A miracle of energy is expressed in the ever- 
widening choice which confronts the modern homemaker. 

Not a single one of these signs of the times escapes that establish- 
ment which has dealt with the furnishing of English homes for 
over two centuries—Waring and Gillow. Robert Gillow made 














tables and chairs for the periwigged men and patched and powdered 
women of the late seventeenth century. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury he and his son were designing furniture for the bucks of that 
day; and later we find Thackeray writing: ‘If you have credit 
with Messrs. Gillow you can get mansions splendidly montées and 
decorated entirely according to your own fancy.’ Three enormous 
factories and suites of magnificent showrooms are needed to cope 
with the demands of twentieth-century householders. 

All this gives Waring and Gillow an historical interest which 
too few people realise. One can interpret the whole story of 
English life, since Tudor days, from the furniture, draperies and 
styles of decoration to be found within its walls. And it implies 
as well about as comprehensive a knowledge of the arts of home- 
making as it is possible to possess. The showrooms form an encyclo- 
pedia in the life. 

Would you know how an upper-class family lived in Stuart 
times ? Of the way they kept their clothes and food, their manner 
of setting a dinner table, the sort of beds and chairs they used, 
the kind of needlework that kept the women busy? The data 
is all in the Waring and Gillow Galleries. Would you like a model 
of an Elizabethan house, correct in every detail, from the paved 
courtyard to the arrangement of the garden? The studio will make 
you one, design and colour it, and build it up in the proportions 
correctly to scale, a miniature home of the most finished order. 
Or would you discuss the decoration of a flat or cottage that is to 
express all that is most modern, most comfortable and labour- 
saving ? Would you have it done for a specified sum, and that 
a very moderate one? Nothing is easier. Your tastes, your 
needs, your income will be made of the first importance by an 
expert who takes the matter in hand. He is used to all the prob- 
lems, hesitations, and discussions which arise when a house, empty 
and cheerless, is being made into a home. 

In a way this occupation becomes more complex every year. 
We have not only the furniture of our own day to choose from 
but that of the wonderful cabinet makers of past centuries. We 
are not just discovering the business of weaving, of pottery making, 
dyeing, colour-printing and designing. Knowledge of all these 
arts and handicrafts has been mounting up with the years; and 
the housemaker of to-day is presented with a choice of detail that 
is bewildering in its variety. The great houses of business that 
present the modern world with the result of its energy in such a 
wholesale manner, cannot do less than provide advisers who will 
conduct the uninitiated through this wealth of production. I 
repeat, we are multifarious ourselves, in our modes of life and 
social standing, but not more so than the choice of things that may 
surround us in our homes. 

To choose with discretion is not an easy matter without expert 














advice. One no longer trots round the corner to order a table to be 
made by the village carpenter. It is a case of different tables for 
different homes, different homes for different incomes, and different 
tastes for different temperaments. All this has to be unravelled 
before a satisfying choice can be made. 

There are some extremely clear-headed people who know 
exactly what they want and set about getting it with the utmost 
dispatch. As a rule such happy souls are amateur experts in 
decoration, where they are not merely pigheaded and ignorant. 
For such there are no problems in the making of a home. But 
the great majority are waverers. Their likes and dislikes sway 
this way and that like cornfields in a breeze. ‘We know more or 
less what we want,’ you hear them say. It is true that in such 
wavering lies half the fascination of furnishing. It is all that is 
left to us of the slow, groping deliberation of our ancestors which 
produced such lasting results. But this uncertainty, this gossiping 
state of indecision, must not be permanent. Sooner or later a 
conclusion must be formed. 

Any morning’ or afternoon in the week you may come upon 
people in the Waring and Gillow Showrooms indulging in earnest 
conversation. It is usually a trio—husband and wife and salesman. 
We have all done it ;_ stood first on one leg and then on the other 
amidst a sea of furniture; or sat on sofas before easels, looking 
amazingly critical and judging the merits of drapery and colour. 
It is an enthralling process ; one assumes an agony of mind which 
is not really there, because we feel that the quiet authority in the 
background who handles his subject with such consummate ease can 
always be relied upon to give the proper hint at the proper moment. 
He has been gleaning information all the time of the kind of thing you 
need and like, and will take care that you do not choose something 
unsuitable if he can help it. For it is a rule of the house that 
nothing should be sold to a customer which is not likely ‘ to give 
satisfaction’ in the particular case in question. And this may 
mean a gentle reminder that something equally effective can be 
had at a lesser cost, or the client may be urged to a greater 
appreciation of fine work. 

A good story is told in this connection of Richard Gillow, the 
son of Robert Gillow, who founded the firm in 1695. He was a 
well educated man and had a justifiable belief in the quality of 
his goods. A nobleman called at the warerooms one day to ask 
the price of a table he had fallen in love with. ‘ Eighty guineas, 
my lord,’ was the reply, given without hesitation. ‘It is a devil 
of a price,’ remarked his lordship ruefully. ‘ But, my lord, it 
is a devil of a table,’ said Mr. Richard promptly. And whether 
the old aristocrat bought the piece of furniture or not one feels 
certain that Gillow’s keen appreciation of its merits was extremely 
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It is intelligent salesmanship such as this that is so needful 
to-day. One wants advice, a sympathetic understanding of one’s 
state of mind and purse. And more than this, one likes to know 
that one is dealing with an expert, a man of Richard Gillow’s 
stamp, who will sell or not sell with cheerful conviction and un- 
faltering honesty. There is a feeling ever at the back of one’s 
mind that before making a choice everything possible should be 
seen—a process which is as distracting as it is interesting. ‘Show 
me everything first of all and then for pity’s sake give me your 
opinion,’ is most people’s attitude of mind. 

But buying for the home is a form of shopping that is unique. 
Three-quarters of the business must be done within the home itself. 
If, like snails, we could crawl to Oxford Street with our houses 
on our backs, then everything could be measured and fitted, matched 
and chosen at the shop itself. This is impossible; therefore the 
warerooms must be brought to the home. 

Quite half the success of the Waring and Gillow Service lies 
in the fact that this. side of the business has been organised with 
special care. Of course, all decoration has to be decided upon 
within the rooms themselves, and it is often very silly to buy 
minor details of furnishing, such as electric light fittings, rugs or 
sofa cushions, without first experimenting with samples in the 
rooms they are intended for. To telephone for an expert to come 
and consult with one on one’s own premises is often a preliminary 
which saves a wonderful amount of time and trouble. 

People are so conscious of Waring and Gillow as a firm dealing 
with decorative matters of great magnitude and repute that they 
often do not realise the attention it is also prepared to give to 
little things. In fact, there is no matter, however seemingly in- 
significant, connected with the furnishings, decoration or renovation 
of the interior of houses, that it will not take in hand. 

There is perhaps more romance connected with furniture than 
with any other business commodity. It is—or should be—a lasting 
thing, and in any case it always reflects the history of its Age. 
Clothes come next, since they too play an important part in ex- 
pressing the characteristic of their period. It is a mistake then 
to look upon Waring and Gillow, with its age and traditions and 
world-wide influence, as being merely a shop—a firm of cabinet 
makers and decorative artists. There is more of the consecutive 
history of English homes within its walls than in the most famous 
museum. The Window Curtain Department could read you a 
homily on the tendencies of the day for more light and air and a 
greater hygienic simplicity with as much accuracy as a learned 
sociologist. Think of this when next you visit its crowded galleries. 
You will buy then with more self-consciousness, realising that 
your home reflects yourself, and that you are part of the history of 
the great century in which you live. 








